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an occasional dose of 


BRAIN .WORKERS | 


who get little exercise, feel better all round for 


“NA-DRU-CO” Laxatives 


They tone up the liver, move the bowels gently but freely, cleanse the 


system and clear the brain, A new, 


pleasant and reiicble laxative, preperea 


by a reliable firm, and worthy of the NA-DRU-CO Trade Mark. 


25c. a box. 


If your druggist has not yet stocked them, send 25+, and 


we will mail them. 


NATIONAL DRUG & 
OF CANADA, LIM 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
ITED, MONTREAL. 2: 


H. H. NIGHTINGALE! 


STOCKBROKER 


Investment and Loans Wegotiated 


33 MELINDA ST., TORONTO 


After a day 
with the mow- 
er, the binder or 
the threshing 
machine you 
can get the 
grease and grime off 
your hands in a min- 
ute with “SNAP”, 


At your dealer’s— 


ws3 


The Test 


| 

Diogenes was searching for en hon- 
est man 

“He will advertise that his summer 
resort has mosquitoes,’ explained the 
sage.—New York Sun 

| 

“Do you think they approved of my 
Sermon?” asked the newly-appointed 
minister, hopeful that he had made a 
wood impression. , I think so,” 
replied his wife; “they were ali nod- 
ding.”’ 

Mr. Grimes,’ said the rector to the 
vestryman, “we had better take up} 
the collection before the sermon this| 
morning.” | 

“Indeed 

“Yes, I'm going to preach on the 
subject of economy.’’—Stray tories 


Complete in itself, Mother Graves’ Worm | 


Exterminator does not require the as-| 
sistance of any other medicine to make 
t effective It does not fail to do its 
work 

“Isnt your speech a little wngram-} 
matical here and there?’ ‘‘Perhaps,”’ 
inswered the M.P.; ‘“‘but, you 

», I’ve got to keep it from being too 
severely grammatical Some of my 


constituents might think I was trying | 
te put on airs.’ 

“T have 
wan the lady 
sible client. 

“To tell or sell?” inquired the law-| 
yer cautiously.—Washington Herald. 


remarkable history,” be-| 


who looked like a pos- 


Minard’s Liniment Cures Dandruff 


| tween ‘em,” 


| my tady, 


| Alexander Hamilton Foresaw 


| when he was secretary of the treasury 


| purposed to build a cotton mill at Pat- 
| erson, N. J 


| opinion of all 


FOOD FOR A GENIUS. 


| Diet That Enabled Mrs. Siddons te 
Rise to Lady Macbeth, 


a Lady Macbeth eating chops. Yet her 
greatest impersonntor got her inspira- 
| tion from them, if one may rely on an 
| altogether delightful authority. On a 
certain occasion, writes B. V. Lucas in 
his book “The Second Post,” the paint- 
| er Haydon paid his butcher, who re- 


| tion for the artist’s painting of “Alex- 
ander.” 

“Quite alive, sir,” said the butcher. 

“Il am glad you think so,” said the 
| artist. 

“Yes, sir; but, as I have often said | 
| to my sister, you could not bave paint- 
ed that picture, sir, if you bad not eat 
| my meat, sir.” 
“Very true, Mr. Sowerby.” | 

“Ah, sir, 1 have a fancy for gen’us, | 
sir.” 

“Have you, Mr. Sowerby?” | 

“Yes, sir. Mrs. Siddons, sir, has eat 
my meat, sir. Never was such a wom- | 
an for chops, sir! Ah, sir, sbe was a 
wonderful crayture!”’ 

“She was, Mr. Sowerby.” 

“Ah, sir, when she used to act that 
there character—but, Lord, sucb a 
bead, as | say to my sister—thar there 
woman, sir, that murders a king be- 


“Oh, Lady Macbeth” 

“Ah, sir that’s it+Lady Macbeth I 
used to get up witb the butler benind 
her carriage when she acted, and | 
used to see her jouoking quite wild and 
all the pevple quite frightened. ‘Aha, 
says |, ‘if it wasp't for my 
meat, though, you wouldn't be able to 
do that” 


THE COTTON INDUSTRY. 


Its Im- 
portance [nm This Country. 
There exists in the arcuives of ove 
of the oldest among the cottou spin- 
ning families in northern New Jersy 
a tong letter from a banker of New 
York addressed to Alexander Gamiiton 


The banker bad heard that Hamilton 


This project Che banker | 
condemned and stated that it was the | 
the merchants in New | 
York whom he kuew that not in a hun- 


It is not altogether easy to imagine | 


ciprocated by expressing great admira- | 


| stranger could move tnto a medieval 


| ted to its livery. Then only and thos 


| and 
| ship of servitude, 
| cipient of a city’s freedom became at 


Wong | dred years would the cotton milling 
Dissatisfied Husband—‘Before we! DUSiness in the Onited States empioy 
were married IT was led to believe you 
were well off.’’ Hamilton went ahead and planned | 
Dissatisfied Wife—‘So I was, but I} the industrial town be oawed Paterson | 


didn’t know it.” | and also planned snd financed a com 


; pany for developing a water power and 
“That miser who died the other 


day was more than economical.’’| 
“How so?” “He left instructions that 
his brass doorplate should be taken 
down and screwed on his coffin lid.” 


\ 
( 


Teacher—‘‘Now, little Tommy, give} 


as an example of the double néga- 
tive 

Little Tommy—‘I don’t know | 
none.” 


New York Globe. 


Attacks of cholera and dysentery come 
quickly, there seldom heing any warn- 


img of the visit. Bemedial action must 
be taken just as quickly if the patient 
is to be saved great suffering and per 
manent injury to the lining membranes 
ef the bowels. The readiest preparation 
for the purpose is Dr J D Kellogg's 
Dysentery Cordial It can be got at 
small cost at any drug store or general 
dealer's, and it will afford rellef before 


ia doctor can be called 


The eye is the audience of nature. 
| 
“What are her days at home?” | 
“Oh, a society leader has no days at} 
home any more Nowadays she has 
her telephone hours.’’—Smart Set | 


“I wonder what the inventions of | 
the next ten years will be?” 
“Probably devices to protect us| 


fram the inventions of the last ten.’’| 
. | 

How bright and happy May looks | 
e her engagement.” 
9Yes; a Tae usually lights up a} 


” 


gzim’s face 

irst Lady—‘‘How very happy the 
brBlegroom looks! Really, it is pleas-| 
amg to see a young man looking so joy-| 
fuk” 

econd Lady—*‘Hush! That’s not) 


the bridegroom jilted six months | 
ago.” | 


| Moravtans of Pennsyivauia.” 


| the line you quote is sv excessive us to 


for financing corporations thereat. | 
Hamilton's origins! company, known | 
as the Society Kor Osefui Manufac 


tures, exists to this day at Paterson. | 

‘The egent whom Hamilton sevt to | 
England to buy cotton mili machinery | 
Was instructed to bave it “knocked | 
down” and pisced in small boxes that | 
were to be murked “Kibles Kor the } 
it was 
at that time against the iaws of Eng- 
fand to ship any kind of industria! ma- 
ehinery out of the kingdom. Humil- 
ton’s brother and two of his agenrs 
were caught trying to ship the cutton 
mill machinery te Paterson, and they 
were imprisoned for ten munths.—Cot- | 
ton. 


Waldo and the Pickled Peppers. 
“Now, deurte,”” said the course, “I 
want you to léare this uice little poem 
about ‘Peter Piper picked a peck of 
pickled peppers.’ ” E | 
“Shan't!” answered the Boston chili, 
much io the tuanner of other children. 
“Ob, uaugbty, maughty! Why, Wal- | 
do, why won't you learn this pretty | 
poem | 
“For two reasous,” answered Waldo 
“In the first place, the alliteration of 


} 


destroy any liteeary Anish that such | 
udventitious aids to metrical compoat- 
tiou might lend 'f used more sparing- 

ly. And, In the second piace, consider | 
the impossibility of vicking peppers 
which have already been pickied. The | 
whole thing is beneath the artention of 
any intelligent persou.”—Boston frav- 
eler, | 


Aids Nature 


The great success of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 


covery in curing weak stomachs, was 


Jungs, and obstinate and lingering coughs, is based on 
the recognition of the fundamental truth that ‘‘Golden 


Medical Discovery’ supplies Nature 
ing, tissue-repairing, muscle-making a 
densed and concentrated form. With 


supplies the necessary strength to the stomach to digest 
food, build up the body and thereby throw off lingering 
re-establishes the 
digestive and nutritive organs in sound health, purifies 
nouri hes the nerves—in 
@hort establishes sound vigorous healtn. 


obstinate coughs. The ‘‘Discovery 


and enriches the blood, and 


4f your dealer offers something ‘‘just as good,** 
it is probably better FOR HIM.---it pays better. | 


ted bodies, weak 


with body-build- 
naterials, in con- 
this help Nature 


Pe 


But you are thinking of the cure not the profit, so 


there's nothing ‘‘ just as 


g00d"' for you. Say so. 


Dr. Pierce's Common Sense Medical Adviser, In Plain English; or, Med- | 


icine Simplified, 1008 pages, over 700 


illustrations, newly revised up-to-date j 


Edition, cloth-bound, sent for 50 one-cent stamps, to cover cost of wrapping 
and ma'ling on/y. Address: Dr, R. Y. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


| geta it be may deal 
| Likes,” 


| Own wish, as expressed in the follow: 


| eur in the rock on the top of the hill, 


| Ming, leaping, bere and there, far and 


| tiches, neither learning vor power, nor | 


| again, and go through and through you 


ISLAND, ALBERTA. 


SMILE WHEN YOU LOSE. 


Then Grace Up and Start Right In to 
Become «a Winner. 

Be ae good 4 toser as you are a win- 
ner—a bard task to set a man, but 
not an impossible one. Many bare 
met it. Those who have are those who 
win more than they lose, for nothing 

| inspires success or victory (ike calm- 
hess in defeat or cooiness under stress. 
it is true inp business, in politics, in 
Sports, in any sphere of competitive 
endeavor. 

Not only that, but nothing ta quite 
as disconcerting to one’s opponent tp 
one of life's contests as the ability el 
lose with a smile and well directed ef- 

} fort to regain the tost. Any man who 

bas run a foot race or boxed or wres 
| tled or played ball knows that. 
| But nobody has any time for the 
} man who is forever lamenting his own | 
loss or defeat. The world simply cred- 
its bim with being what it terms a 
“grouch,.” which means a poor loser, 
and passes him by for a more agree. 
able man. Any one can be a good win 
| ner, but it takes a man to be a good 
| loser. 

The philosophy of life itself teaches 
that in all of its precepts. Some one 
has to lose. It may as well be you, 
perhaps, so far as the good of the 
world goes, as your neighbor. It 
makes for unselfishness to keep that | 
| In mind.—Omanba Bee. 


FREEDOM OF THE CITY. peg. 


An Honor Which Had Its Birth In the | 
Middle Ages. | 

The ceremony of presenting the free | 
dom of the city as an honor arose ip | 
the middie ages, when such right was 


bot acquired by mere domicile. No 


| 


you'll like 


Itl-Natured 
town and go into business, his own | Magistrate—Do you know 
gainful occupation or the civic activi. | ture of an oath, madam? 
ties, First he must become enrolled | Witness—I ought ter, y’ honor, see- 
in the guild of bis trade, then be bed |ing as how I married a drunkard !— 
to undergo an apprenticeship of tui) | Sydney Bulletin. 

seven years before be could be admit- 


the na- 


To Men Who Lead Inactive Lives.— 
Exercise in the open air is the best tonic 


oaly could he arrive at the freedom |for the stomach and system generally; 
. but there are those who are compelled to 


of bis city. | follow sedentary occupations and the in- 
As a reward for high deeds thre | activity tends to restrict the healthy ac- 
edi jtion of the digestive organs and sick- 

medieval city republics sometimes | jess follows. Parmelee’s Vegetable Pills 
conferred on such strangers as tid Faker te stomach fos liver i re- 

. store healthy action t is wise to have 

served them well the freedom of the a packet of the pills always on hand. 

city by solemn act of the burgeskes —_—- 

liveries without the apprentice | 

Every such % 


Broken Down Sporting Cove (some- 
what shopworn)—"Think you'll know 
me next time you see me, guv-ner?”’ 

Publican (who has been taking 
|stock of him)—‘I may, if you don’t 
wash your face in the meantime.” 


onve a burgess, free to dwell, tree to 
engage in trade, free te vote for fhe 
civic rulers and to aspire to the efPic 
chain The key was the visible sign 
of this freedom—the city gates, closed 
At sunset agains! the stranger and the 
foe, opened to the burgess’ key at all 4 itt: 
hours, as the door of bis own home— | Minard’s Liniment for sale everywhere 
Argonaut. ORE Rha Seo 


Four and a half per cent. of German 
university students are women. 


Soft Toned Bells of China. 


Wit “In Extremis.” | n}tives of China use targe bells 


Of the men of letters who tost) thelr” 
lives on the scaffold twe at least died 
debonairly. | 

There was Montrose, poet ahd | 
king’s man ip Scotianda king versus | 
kitk business, On the morning of his 
execution Warristown, the covenanter, 
went to bis cell, doubtless to make 
bitfmself unpleuassnt Montrose was 
combing out bis curls, | 

“Why is James Graham eo careful | 
of Lis locks?’ 

Montrose smiled and raade answer: | 

“So long as my head is my own | 
mean to see to i. When Warristown | 
witb it as he 


The 


temples and monasteries. 
ticed all through Jupup and China that 
the tone of the monastery and temple 
bells is very soft and smooth, due to 
the superior quality of the material 
used in their munufacture and to the 
| absence of iron clappers, the result be 
| ing a marvelous suftness and mellow- 
bess of tone, 


The bells are never 


by striking them on the outer edge 
with a wouden mallet. ‘his makes the 
soft tones which are so delightfully, 
melodious.—Cousular Reports, 


Dr. Holmes’ Wit. 

One of the best repartees ever credit- 
ed to a oabitual maker of happy 
phrases was that made by the beloved 
“Autocrat of the Kreakfast Table” on 


At the scaffold Sir Thomas More | 
asked the Neutenant of thw towef to 
see him safe up the steps. 

“J'U shift for myseif coming down,” | 
the poet promised.—Youth’s Compan- 


lon 
— a certain social occasion. 
Genlitiiiadast Ganda | Going to dine with a Boston neighbor, 
Cecil Rhodes, the “diamond king” Dr, Holmes was met by her with an 


apology: 

“I could not get another man. We 
are four women, and you will have to 
take us al! tn.” 

“Forewarned is fourarmed,” he said 
with a bow. 


and famous South African statesman, 
is Duried in Africa, in opedience to his 


iny words left tp his will: “I admire 
the grandeur and loneliness of the Ma- 
toppas, in Rhodesia, and therefore 1 
des{re to be buried in the Matoppas, | 
on the bill whieh | used t# call the 
“View of the World,’ tn a square to be 


Flies and Filth. 

The fly is born in, lives and thrives 
upon filth. If no filth is allowed to ac- 
cumulate ip a house or its neighbor- 
hood it will not be troubled by files, 
for they do not ordinarily stray far 
from their breeding places and their 
| sources of food. In a thoroughly clean 
neighborhood they cannot live tn the 
face of screens preventing their access 
to food aud to the absence of manure 
heaps and other receptacies for filth in 
which to deposit their eggs.—Survey. 


Covered with a plain bruss plate with | 
thewe words thereon: ‘Here Lie the re. | 
mains of Cecil John Rbodes.’" Rhodes 

died March 26, 1002, at the age of for | 
ty-eeven. 


Windows of the Saul, 
Kyes are bold as lions, roving, run- 


near. They speak all languages; they | 
wait for no introduction; they are no 
Englishmen; ask no leave of age or | * 
rank; they respect neither poverty nor 


They Keep the 
whole system 
in the pink of 
condition. 


virtue, nor sex, but intrude, and come | 


in a moment of time. What inundation 
of fe and thought is diacharged from 
one sou! into another through them— | 


Enjerson. Their singular curative pro- 


perties discovered by an Indian 
tribe—introduced tocivilization 
nearly a century ago-—com- 
pounded since 1857 in the 
Comstock Laboratories at 
Brockville, Ontario. 


Remarkable Cass. 

“Yow much your little boy resembles 
your busband!” said the cunning poli- 
tician. 

“{'ve always heard,” she replied, 
“that people grow to look like thoge 
they are much with, but this ts quise | 
& remarkable case. We only adopted 
the Iftle fellow last week.” 


Dr. Morse’s 
Indian 
Root Pills 


have a réidtkable: record for 
consistently curing constipa- 
H tion, biliousnessandindigestion, 
| purifying the blood, banishing 
{ headaches and clearing the 
skin, 25c, a box everywhere, 


In His Interest. 

Jack—You know wheu Mabel reject- 
ed me last week | told you my trou- 
bles, aud you promised to help me 
Well, she accepted we tast night Am 
1 to thank you for tnterceding for me? 
Cousin Belle—Not exactly, dear boy, I j 
simply intimated to Mabel that | was | 
after you myself, 


How shall 1 be able to rule over 
others that have pot full power and 


eommand over myselfi—Rabelais, as 


YOU'LL HAVE LESS WORK AND MORE PLAY. 


of their own make In many of thetr | 
1 have no-— 


MOONEYS 
Cree ann ae 
REAM. SODAS 


Ci 


aT ) 


' COREA ~ SODAS 


IP YOU TRY THE MOONEY WAY 


The MOONEY way means more biscuits, less home cooking: 


Because MOONEY’S BISCUITS are fresh enough and appetizing 
enough to take the place of the product of your own oven. 


MOONEY’S PERFECTION 
SODA BISCUITS 


They’re the crispest, creamiest, most delicious soda 
biscuits ever produced and they’re made in Winni- 


For the daily meal 


A Western biscuit for Western people. 
In air-tight packages or sealed tins. 


| MALADIES OF METALS. 
Curious Contagious Disease That At« 
tacks Tin, Brass and Lead. 

The alleged contagious diseases of 
Metals is a topic that has been men- 
tioned from time to time, but shall be 
mentioned aguin because. it tends to 
promote uniformity 10 our views of, | 
mineral life and otber kinds of life 
and to discredit the tushion of regard. 
ing anything in uature as dead and 
inert. 

in a lecture before the Societe de | 
| Chimie Physique at Paris a professor 
spoke of the fact that tin when ex- 
posed to a temperature below the 
| freezing point of mercury shows a 
| kind of eruptiou of pustules ip which | 
) the metal loses its ordinary shining | 
surface, becomes gray und on being 
cut with a saw eitber falls to powder 
\ or breaks up intu a bundle of tibers, 
| This affection is capable of being com- 
| municated by contact, for the applica: | 
| tion of a few grains of the powder to 
\the surface of a block of pertectly 
\ sound tin brings about its traustorma- 
| ton in a few days. . | 
In apotber truusmittable disease of | 
| tin the structure of the metai is chang~ 
ed and becomes crystalline. his dis- 
euse has a special tendency to attack 
jvints which bave been soldered, but 


CLEAN and SIMPLE to Use. 


NO chance of using the WRONG Dy¥e forthe Good 
one has to color, Allcolors from your Druggist 

». FREE Color Card and STORY Boo! 
The Johnson-Richardson Co., Limited, Montreal, 


The Also Ran 


swung, being alwuys suspended tn a 


fixed frame, and the sound ts produced | 


*| early 


| it attacks brass awd lead as weil 
| Metals do seem mure alive and or 
| ganized than the earthy minerais.— 
| Century Path. 


Punished For Looking Healthy. 
In the days of the Puritans the stocks 
| Were pot unknown as a penalty tur touk- 


| ing too healthy. Ruddiness of compiex- | 


| fon was a crime whep a gaunt visage 
| was regarded us an outward sign of 
| sanctity. Dr, Eebard, writing in the 
eighteenth century, remarks: 
“Then it was they would scarcely iet 
‘a round faced man go to beaven. if 
he bad but a little blood in bis cheeks 
| bis condition was accounted dangerous, 
and | will assure you a very honest 
man of sanguine complexion if he 
chanced to come nigh an otticial zealot’s 
| house might be set ip the stocks only 
for looking fresh on a frosty morning.” 
| Few of the January faces to be seen 
in a London street, however, would run 
any risk of drawing duwn this penaity, 
London Chronicle. 


| 
Murder as a Fine Art. 
It has been populurly supposed that 
Napoleon was directly and indirectly 
| responsible for more deaths than any 
one else of modern timés. But that 
estimate must be revised if the state 
|ment of Miss Southey in “Storm and 
Sunshine In South Africa” is to be 
accepted about the great Zuiu king 
| Tshaka, a contemporary of Napoleon, 
| who “is believed to have accounted 
for the lives of over a million of bis 
fellow creatures.” ‘Ibere still existed 
; at the time of Miss Svutbey’s visit a 
very old lady who bad known the des- 
|pot and bad many reminiscences of 
| bim, 


“Noblesse Oblige.” 

In Mrs. Waiturd’s story of Lord 
Mansfield in ber book entitied “Recol- 
| lections of a Scottish Novelist” the top 
| note of propriety is reached. 

The noble lord's young nephew, see- 
ing him annoyed at a railway statiod 
at having no servant at hand to get 
his newspapers, rap posthaste and 
procured them. Lord Manstieid show- 
ed no gratitude whatever, 

“Edward,” was all te would say, 
“recollect, Edward, that a gentieman 
| should never hurry timself in publie.” 


Easy Money. 

“lam working my way through cok 
lege.” 

“Brave girl! How do you earn mon- 
oy?” 

“Well, father gives me $10 for every 
singing lesson | don’t take.”—Loulse 
rile Courier-Journal, 


His Protest. 
Doctor—Now, nurse, take the par 
dent's temperature. Patient (feebly) 
~Oh, doctor, do leave me something 
® my system.—Baltimore American, 


i 


| 
| 


| 


“Are you related to the bride or 
|}groom-elect?”’ inquired the busy 
usher. 

eli" Py 

| “Then what interest have you in the 
ceremony ?”’ 

| “I’m the defeated 

Washington Herald. 


candidate.”’"— 


Wildness of the Waves 
|Upon the beach the breakers roar 
In protest vain, perchance, 
Against the sights that crowd 
shore 
Where bathers gayly prance. 


the 


A mother found her small daughter 
shut in a closet, “What are you 
doing in the dark, baby?” 

“You said God was watching me 
all the time, so I thought I would 
come in here and give Him a rest.”’— 
J, Cooper Calvert in Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 


Baiy’s Rash Became 
a Mass of Humor 


Parents Decided He Could Not Be 
Cured, “Cuticura” Soon Made 
His Skin Perfectly Clear, 


A Toronto man, Mr. Robert Mann, of 7584 
Queen St. East, says: **Our boy was born in 
Toronto on Oct. 13, 1908, and when three 
months old a@ slight rash appeared on his 

- cheek. What appeared to 
be a water blister would 
form. When it broke, 
matter would run out, 
Starting new blisters until 
his entire face, head and 
shoulders were a mass of 
scabs and you could not 
see @ particle of clear skin, 
We did not know what 
to do for him and tried 
about every advertised 
remedy without avail, in- 

some of them only 
added to his suffering and 
one in particular, the ——~ 
Remedy, almost put the 
infant into convulsions, 
The family doctor pre 
scribed for him. This did 
not do any good, so we 
took him to a hospital. 
He was treated as an out-patient twice @ 
week and he got worse, if anything. We then 
called in another doctor and inside of a w 
the boy was, to all appearances, cured an 
the doctor said his work was done. But the 
very next day it broke out as bad as ever, 

“We decided that it could not be cured 
&nd must run its course and so we just kept 
his arms bandaged to his side to prevent his 
tearing his flesh. The Cuticura Remedies 
were recommended, We started using them 
in May, 1909, and soon the cure was complete, 
Cuticura made his skin Perfectly clear and 
he is entirely free from the skin disease,’ 
(signed) Robert Mann, May 3, 1910, 

In another letter, dated June 29, 1911, he 
adds: *‘My boy has never any more 
trouble since using Cuticura.” 


For more than a generation Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment have afforded the most suc- 
cessful treatment for skin and scalp troubles 
of infants, children and adults, A single set 
is often sufficient. Although soul by drug- 
Ris aud dealers throughout the world, a 

beral sample of each, with 32-p. book on 
the skin, will be sent free, on spplication to 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Columbus 
Ave., Bosts= 7.5. A 


———————___————— 
W. NN. U., No. 863, 
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SOULFUL SHADES. 


Effect on Woman of the Color of 
Her Clothes. 


QUIXOTIC, BUT WORKS WELL. 


The Servant Problem Approached by 
, One Housekeeper In a Decidedly 
Novel and Interesting Way That 
Worked Beautifully All Round. 


Dear Elsa—This is a season when 
color in clothes certainly runs riot. 
Many of the combinations are fetch- 
ing and fascinating if put together by 
an artist, but when the layiman’'s fan- 
cy is turned loose in this work the re 
sult is often disastrous indeed. Now, 
Please explain, if you cun, the reason 
Why some women never seem to un- 
derstand their color affinities. And 
still another question. Why don’t wo- 
men study the influence of coler on 
the spirit and regulate the colors in 
their wardrobe a: cordingly? If they 
did it would make dressing so much 
more interesting, don't you think? 

To give you an idea of what I mean 
concerning the effect of color on the 
spirit, a black gown aggravates mel- 


QZINGERIE FROCK OF DOTTED MULL, EM- 
BROIDERY AND CLUNY LACE, 
ancholy of mood. Put on a black 
gown in a somber mood and see If it 
does not seem 
Brown is another color that should be 
avoided in depressed times. Brown 
is a charming color, but should be 
worn only with a glowing mood. Gray 
is another color to bewure of in down 
times, but white never drags on the 
spirit. It bas always a serene influ- 

ence. 
1 am trying the effect of color on 


my own ego, and the other evening | 


1 went to a dinner which | was sure 
would be deadly dull because | hap- 
pened to know who had been invited 
to it—nice people, but not in the least 
inclined to be jolly. 1 was sure the 
women would wear conventional black 
evening gowns. So | wore a brilliant 
red frock. And you have no idea 
how my spirits rose the instant I put 
it on. When | entered my friend's 
drawing room | was conscious of the 
lively clash of the atmosphere of my 
gown and the dull atmosphere of the 
dinner party. | felt appreciation of its 
cheery radiance tingling in the air. 
There was a special warmth in the 
way 1 was greeted by those people 
that would not have been in their 
manner, however cordial, simply and 
solely because of the relief that my 
gown brought their spirits. That 
evening was a jolly success just be- 
cause of the color 1 had chosen to 
‘wear. 

There's no color like red for putting 
the heart into one, and a red gown Is 
a wonderful nerve saver. Green is a 
refreshing color to wear, especially in 
summer. A gown of this shade on a 
hot day will invite one’s 
away from the discomforting tempera- 
ture. 

Yes, it’s a fascinating study and 
gets more so the deeper one gves into 
it. Women who stick to few colors 
or who wear colors without relation to 
moods are immensely bebind in the art 
of being attractive, 

To continue our dress talk. You 
asked me what kind of petticoats I 
was wearing with skimpy skirts. 
Well, | have cut the Gordian knot for 
tailored petticoats by having made a 
narrow five gored affair of gray pon- 
gee. To keep the skirt from wrap- 
ping about the feet and to make 
walking a degree less difficult than 
the hobble permits | had the rather 
deep hem faced with thin cloth and 
a@ narrow silk dust rufiie placed op the 
inside rather than the outside of the 
skirt ‘The pongee sheds the dust eas- 
fly, and the gray shade harmonizes 
peacefully with my tailored suits. For 
weur with lingerie frocks, when a slip 
is not worn, | bave a white surab silk 
petticoat made on the same lines, but 
the ruffies are of chiffon bound witb 
silk, which gives a dainty, pretty ef 
fect. 

Do you know, Elsa, there is a woman 
HMving near us who has come near 
solving the servant problem. This 
peighbor of mine ts neither rich nor 
moor, her house {is only moderately 
Jarge, and the wages she pays her sere 


part of the mood. | 


thoughts | 
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ants are not higher than most people 
pay, and she's “fussy,” too, about her 
work. Still she bus more success with 
her “help” than any one | know, The 
secret, she says, lies in her friendly in- 
terest in her girls, her recognition of 
what they do well and her favoring 
them just where it tells. This wom- 
fan's ideas are so novel that they are 
Interesting. What she does is: 

Raises the wages of each mald with- 
out her asking euch year. The raise is 
very small, only a dollar more a month, 
but it is done in a way that shows ap- 
preciation und is looked forward to. 

Each maid is given a week's vaca- 
tion in the middle of the summer or 
just when it is most convenient for 
mistress and maid. As a matter of 
fact, my neighbor does not put her- 
self out at all. She talks it over with 
both her maids—she keeps two—and 
the dates are arranged with the same 
harmony that exists in a business of- 
fice. The week is elastic, for she man- 
ages so that a maid can get away Fri- 
day afternoon und need not come back 
until a week from the following Tues- 
day. 

Now, don't laugh at what I'm going 
to tell you and call it Quixotic and im- 
possible, for with this housekeeper 
and those that are under her it works. 
Every night when she is at bome she 
holds a reception—a kind of informal 
talk with the maids in her sitting room 
to discuss the affairs of the day, par- 
ticularly the amusing ones, and to plan 
for those of the morrow. To the bed- 
time taik this mistress attributes much 
jot her housebold comfort. It does not 
| put the servants on an equality with 
‘her, It simply takes into account that 
|the “help” we have is buman, and 
somehow it connects “upstairs” and 
| “downstairs” as nothing else will. She 

has a theory that servants should be 
treated and cared for just as if they 
were children. 

| There are days when work goes hard 
|with servants, the inventor of this 
| plan insists, and when for no particu- 
lar reason the wheels of the house drag 
| heavily. The girls like to talk about 
\this to the mistress and also when 
they feel things have gone well and 
| they've accomplished a lot. Now, when 
{1 tell you that this woman frequently 
|makes dresses and trims bats for her 
|bervants and brings each some trifle 
{When she goes away you will think 
;that my neighbor is a faddist on the 
servant subject, but sbe’s not, only the 
mistress of the best managed house- 
hold it has been my good luck to visit. 
Yours devotedly, MABEL. 


_— 


A PARISIAN FANCY. 


The Butcher Shop a Source of Sar- 
torial Inspiration. 

One of the prettiest skirts now worn 
in London has a sort of crossover ef- 
fect with fringed ends. It made its 
way to England from Paris, and its 
evolution is interesting. 

One of the fashionable dressmakers 
on the Rue de la Paix was at her 
wits’ end for ideas, and she asked her 
principal assistant in charge of the 
designing department to bring her in 
something quite new in the fashbion- 
ing of skirts. The assistant is frugal 
in her domestic affairs and does her 
own marketing on Sundays, the only 
day in the week she bas an opportu- 
| nity of teaching ber servant the first 
principles of domestic economy. 

Her brain was busy with models as 
she entered the butcher’s sbop, and 
while waiting ber turn to be served by 
the white uproued salesman she no- 
ticed the neat manner in which be had 
arranged his apron, ‘The apron was 
tied around his waist so that it cross- 
\ed on the side, leaving room for his 
| steel. Probably this style of wearing 
aprons bad descended from butcher 
to butcher for generations. 

The designer did not stop to think 
of that, however. She first studied 
{the hang of the apron from force of 
habit, then with interest, and in the 
end she asked the mun how he draped 
{it The result of the conversation was 


| the latest skirt, whieh is cut to drape | 


the figure as a butcher’s apron covers 
the butcher, 


For the Birthday Party. 
{ Hand painted wooden plaques for 
holding birthday cakes are charming. 


BIRTHDAY CANDLE PLAQUE 


The plaque illustrated was designed 
by an industria! school in Boston and 
is very ubique. 


Suggestions to Mothers. 

Under the following circumstances 
milk must always be sterilized by 
bringing it to the bolling point: 
| Ip warm weather always in cities 
and towns where it canuot be obtained 
= 


When the milk is to be kept longer ; 


than twenty-four bours, especially 
when no ice is to be had. 

During epidemics of typhoid fever, 
scariet fever, diphtberia or any form 
of diarrhea! dineare. 

When one cannot be sure that the 

| cows are perfectiy bealtby or that the 
@ilk has not been bandied carefully, 


HOW TO BECOME INVISIBLE. 


A Sample of the Mummery Used tn 
Ancient Witonoraft. 
Bome cunvus tormuins of ancient 
witchcraft ure given i Mr. A BL 
Wailte's “Book of Ceremonial Magic.” 
Here te a recipe for becoming invis- 
ible: 
| “Begin this operation on a Wednes- 
} day before the sup rises, being fur 
nished witb seven black beans. ‘ake 
next the head of a dead wan. Place 
one of the beans in bis mouth, two ip 
his eyes and two to his eara Then 
Make upon the bend the character ot 
the figure whicb bere follows. 
ted.) This dune, tter the bead with 
the face towurd benven, and every day 
before suurise fur the apace of oine 
days water it with excellent brandy, 

“On the eightb duy you will tind the 
eited spirit, who will say unto your 
‘What doest thou? You shall reply: ‘1 
am watering my plant He will then 
say: “Give me that vottle; | will water 
it myself You will answer by refus- 
ing, and be will again axk you, but 
you will persist tn declining until be 
shall stretch forth his hand and show 
you the sume figure which you have 
traced upou the bend suspended from 
the Ups of bis fingers. in this case 
you may be assured that it ts really 
the spirit of the head, bernuse another 
might take you unawares, which 
would bring you evil, and further, 
your operation would be unfruitfal 
When you have given him your vial 
he will water the head and depart. 
On the morrow, which ts the ointh 
day, you shalt return and shall tind 
your beuns ripe ‘ake them, place 
one in your wouth and then took at 
yourself in a glass. If you canuut see 
yourself it is guod. Do the suive with 
the rest or they may be tested in the 
mouth of » child.” 


ESKIMO WIDOWERS. 


Six Weeks ts the Limit They Will Wait 
Before Remarrying. 


does not always add tu ber busband’'s 
ease or render bis fe more supporta- 
ble, but up op the barren grounds the 
worst of wives would be better than 
none. 

‘There, among the heathen tribes, if a 
man's wife dies—provided he is not 
@ polygatuist, in which cuse, says the 
Wide World, there 1s tess need for 


the week. 
Even the Christian Eskimo widowers 
are with difficuity persuaded by the 


weeks to elapse between the death and 
remarriage. Un the very day after 
the six weeks bave iapsed the bunter 
presents himself with a new bride and 
asks that the murriage service may be 
speedily read. 

‘The reason is not far to seek. It is 
said in civilizntion that’ “a woman's 
work is never done,” and far more is 
that true of the helpmate of the sav- 
age and the semi-savage, the woman 
of the barren grounds or of the ice 
edge. She makes and breaks camp, 
cooks, cute up and carries to camp her 
busband’s kill. She dresses the skins 
of deer and seal 
| She ts responsible for the fashioning 
of footgear and clothes. Un a journey 
she often paddies the canoe, and on 
| portage she carries a heavy load. In 
fact, it is easier tou write down the du 
tles not expected of a sqnaw than 
those which Ov immemorial custum 
she must perform. 


A Turkish Love Story. 

A Turk knocked at his beloved'’s 
door, and a voice unswered frum witb- 
in, “Who 1s there?” 

Then be answered, “It is L” 
| Then the voire said, “Chis house 
will not hold thee and me.” 

And the door was uot opened. 

Then went the lover into the desert, 
where there 1s nothing bnt Allah, and 
| fasted and prayed i solitude. 

And after a year be returned and 
knocked again at the door. 

And again the voice usked, “Who is 
there?” 

And he said, “It ts thyself.” 

And the duur was opeved to him, 


D’Orsay and His Tailor. 
| “D’'Orsay, the Complete Dandy,” as 


| biography, was fully aware of the 
| Value of his patronage to the tatflors. 


| Most mysterious manner banknotes 
| had found their way into the pockets, 
Once, when this accidevt had not bap 
pened, P’Orsay bude his valet return 
| the garments witb the message that 
“the ining of (he pockets bad beep 
forgotten.” 


The O'd, Old Story. 

“What did you do when your bus- 
band told you the oid, old story?” 

“I told bim to shut up before he was 
half through.” 

“Why. what a funoy way to reply to 
a confession of love!” 
| “Oh, is that what you mean? I! 
ra you meant the story he told 
' 


last night when he came home from a 
time witb the boys.”—Houston Post. 
Her Strong Chin. 
Dawson—The facial features plainly 
| indicate character and disposition, in 
| selecting your wife were you governed 
; by ber chin? Speniow—No, but | pave 
| been ever since we were married 
| A Case of Necesstly. 
“Why are you breuking up house 
keeping?” 
| “My wife's florist says she'll have to 
(take the rubber pliant to a different 
climate."-Washington Herald. 


Nature knows 00 pause in progress 
end development and attaches per 
surse op €U inaction.—Guethe, 


(Omit | 


In civilizauon it 1s said that a wife | 


hurry—he oftev warries again witbin | 


Moravian wissionaries to allow six | 


| When clothes arrived for bim, ip the 


AN OLD GOLD BRICK 
Used For Fleecing the Innocents 
a Generation Ago. 


THE PATENT SAFE SWINDLE. 


it Was a Plausible Trick That Gen- 
erally Caught the Coin and Sent the 
Bewildered Victim Out of Town In a 
Hurry For Fear of Arrest. 


Although the essentials of imposture 
remain unchanged from generation to 
eneration, so that the rogue of today 
would have no trouble in recognizing 
his counterpart uf the seventeenth cen- 
tury, neveriuelese there are fashions 
in thievery, as in everything else. Old 
tricks are cast off like threadbare 
coats in favor of newer ones, and 
these in turn are discarded when pub- 
licity has rendered them familiar and 
therefore less effective, but plausibility 
and address ure the indispensable 
qualities of the gentry who live by 
their wits. 

The newest type of confiden*e man 
ie the get-rich-quick individual who 
breatbes of money and wouldn't turn 
bis hand to a small “job.” He angies 
for victims with new corporations and 
great business ventures for bait, but 
he is the same man who a generation 
ago raked in the sheckels by means of 
the patent safe game. This game is 
how an outworn tushion, But it bad 
its points, 

Let us suppose a countryman, car- 
petbag in hand, to have alighted at 
the union station and set out to see 
the sights. Althougb his name is con- 
veniently printed on the outside of bis 
bag or set down in a legible band on 
the hotel register, he is amuzed to find 
himself hospitably greeted by an utter 
stranger, who knows his name and 
the town from which he bails. The 
Stranger is an old friend whom the 
countryman is ashamed to think he 
cannot remember—place is the word. 
But the stranger is very affable and 
lays himself out to entertain the new- 
comer. They stroll about town in 


company, visit a bar or two, exchange | 


reminiscences and at the end of a few 
hours are bosom companions. ‘I'he 
stranger invariably pays the score, bas 
a lordly disdain of money; good fel- 
lowship is its own reward. 

The two stroll by devious ways until 
finally while they are walking arm in 
arm down a quiet bystreet the stran- 
ger’s eye is caught by a curious object 
lying on the pavement. He pauses to 
examine it. It is a miniature globe 
about the size of a billiard ball. The 
stranger turns it over curiously in his 
fingers and finally sees that it is fitted 
with a small plug, which comes out 
under pressure. Continuing bis ex- 
Plorations, be then unscrews the top 
of the plug, takes out a piece of crum- 
pled paper, shows his dupe the empty 
box and throws the paper on the 
ground. There is a similar bit of pa- 
per in the smal! chamber at the end 
of the plug, but this the countryman 
does not see. The two then stroll on, 
discussing the mysterious ball, 

Presently they come upon a worrled 
looking man, who is studying the 
ground with a face the pattern of de- 
spair. The roper observes bim and 
wants to know whetber be has lost 
something. 

“Lost something, indeed!" says the 
man. “Why, I've lost an invention of 
mine that 1 wouldn't have taken $10,- 
000 for. It was a patent tire safe 
which would save hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of papers and 
valuables every year. I was just on 
my way to Biank & Blank’s, the safe 
manufacturers, to get one made, and 
here | have lost the model.” 

The roper is evidently much touched 
by the inventor's distress. He pro- 
duces the wooden globe and is imme- 
diately overwhelmed with expressions 


| of gratitude. 


| “you see, it is set on props. When there 
is a fire all you bave to do is to knock { 
out the props and the safe rolls down 
an incline right out of the building as 
neat as you please, ‘There’s a box in- 


Mr. Tiegnmoutb Shore calls him to bis | 


“But what good fs that invention of 
yours?" asks the roper. 
“Well.” says the inventor with pride, 


side to hold the papers. ‘There is a 
paper in this box right now.” 
At that the roper winks slyly at the 


farmer and whispers in his ear, “I'll | 


make bim 
paper.” 

“Come.” says the roper, “that’s a 
pretty tall yarn, | don’t believe there's 
any paper in that ball. I'll bet there 
isn't a scrap of paper ip it.” 

“I'M bet you $1,000 there's a paper in 
it,” says the inventor, mucb incensed. 


a bet on that plece of 


“I baven't that much with me,” says | 


the roper, “but I'll just bet you a bun- 
dred on it.” With that he takes out a 
number of bills, say $50 or so, and a 
bank check for the other $50, To his 
friend the farmer he says, "Will you 
just tend me $40 on this check until I 
cap get to my borel?” 

The farmer sees that bis friend is 
sure to win. He advances the $50, 
when, behold, the inventor draws out 
the plug, removes the concealed paper 
from its small chamber and collects 
the bet. Vhe roper is decidedly crest- 
fallen, but while he is still lamenting 
his folly a polleeman rushes up, 
charges him witb gambling and makes 
a grab for him Roper flees, but the 
farmer is caught. After protesting his 
innocenve the farmer is allowed to de- 
part. Still fearful of errest, he flees 
the city. When he presents his check 
he discovers that roper, inventor and 
policeman are all confidence men who 
have enriched themselves at bis ex- 
pense.—Chicago Record Herald. 

No barn can befell a good man, 
Whether alive or dead.—BSocrates, 


“IT GOES WITHOUT SAYING.” 


“It = without saying,” the spellbinder 
sa 

As he launched on his great peroration. 

The pn who listened, already near 


| 


With fatigue, felt a thrill of elation. 
If it went “without saying” they saw a 
faint ray | 
ot hope that he’d soon cease his bray- | 
ing, 
But it took him just sixty more minutes 
to say 
he = at first he said went without say- 
ing. 


~Chicago Tribune. 


The Sophisticated Maiden. 

A young man and a maiden were | 
betrothed. 

“Dearest one,” said the young man, 
“I love thee. So great is my devotion 
that if another should but cast loving | 
glances at thee a fearsome thing would | 
happen.” | 


Mre. W. E. Corey Entertains on 
Lawns Artificially Cooled by Ice. 


| “What might it be?” quoth the maid- 
| en. 
“Even that I would kill bim. Dost 
believe me?" 

“Nay,” quoth the maiden. | 
| “Nay? But I protest to thee, I vow. 

I swear, that if another should make 
| love to thee his life should pay forfeit. 

By yonder moon I swear. Dost believe 

me now?” 
| “Nay,” quoth the maiden. 

“Now, what meanest thou? Why 
believest thou not that I would kill the 
dastard villain?’ | 

“Because,” quoth the maiden, “thou | 
wouldst not know aught about it.”— | 
| Tit-Bits. | 


| 


“A Band of Forgers.” | 
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A Specific Order. 
A nice old lady recently called at the | 
| cutlery department of a large Market 
| street store and told a salesman that | 
she wished to buy a good razor for 


| ber husband. “What kind of razor | 
do you wish, madam?” courteously in- 
quired the salesman as he prepared | 
to show her his wares. “Il really don't | 
| know,” replied the woman, “1 suppose | 
| I'll have to ask your advice. Tell me | 
| what kinds you have.” The salesman | 
forthwi*’ \ 'd his prospective custom- 

} er tha: *. had razors suited to every | 
shaver, Whether his beard was downy | 
or strong, 
were of various widths and weights. 
On receiving this information the old 
\lady pondered the matter and then 
said: “Suppose you give me some 
thing for a man sixty-two years old, 


Record. 
ROTO AN IR penta, anid 
Why He Stopped. 
They had been engaged only a week. 
He had kissed her fully forty times 
that evening. When he stopped the 
| tears came into her eyes and she said: 
“Dearest, you have ceased to love 
me.” | 
| “No, I haven't,” he replied, “but I | 
must breathe.”— Ladies’ Home Jour- | 
nal. | 


and also that the blades | 


MES. W. E. COREX 


The princely hospitality of the Wil- 
Yom Ellis Coreys is the wonder of 
Paris, where people seldom wonder at 
anything. 

Since sbe married the steel king, 
Mr. Corey, the former prima donna, 
Miss Mabelle Gilman, has developed 
into a great social leader in Paris, 
where her entertainments are attend- 
ed by royalty. Recently she gave a 


| grand fete at her Chauuteau de Ville 
| gensis, formerly the home of Jerome 


Bonaparte, king of Westphalia. In or 
der to make her guests comfortable 
she had the lawns artificially cooled 
by ice. Among those present were the 
Grand Duke Boris of Russia, on his 
Way to the coronation; the crown prince 


} | of Greece and Grand Duke George ot 
| Leuchtenberg. The Grand Duke Poris 


so fur upbent bis dignity as to give 
some specimens of Kussian fancy 
dancing. Mrs. Corey also danced 
Since they have lived in Paris the 
Coreys bave given a series of these 
Magnificent and costly evuiertainments, 
which surpass anything ever seen in 


| that city. 


LOVE’S DEBT. 


Some Things a Good Daughter Owes 
Her Mother. 
What does a girl “owe” ber mother? 
‘fo wanifest an interest in whatever 
affects or amuses her. 
{| Wo seek the motbers comfort and 
| shaken in all things betore one’s 
own. 
Not to forget, though she may be old 
and wrinkled, she still loves pretty 


who weighs 210 pounds.”—Philadeiphbia | things. 


‘To make her simple gifts, and be 
sure that they are appropriate and 
tasteful. 

To remember she fs still a girl at 
heart, so far as delicate Little atten- 
tions are concerned. 

To lift the mavy burdens from shoul- 
ders that have grown stouped, perhaps, 
ip waiting upon ber girls and in work- 
ing for them. 

Never by word or deed to signify 
that the daughter’s word and hers dif- 


| fer or that one feels the mother is out 


Household Hint. } 

“Your meringues,” says the mistress, | 
“are so delightfully frothy and light. 
| How in the world do you get them 
} that way?” 

“It's the new butler, mum,” explains | 
the cook. “He used to be a barber, | 
mum,”—Life. | 

No Feeling. 

“Does she play the cornet with any | 
feeling?” | 

“Absolutely none. If she had any 
feeling she wouldn’t play it in the 
presence of her friends.”—Cleveland | 
Plain Dealer. | 

Adjustable. 

“How about the little girl who had a 
little curl right in the middle of her 
forehead?” inquired we. 

“She pins it back of the left ear 
now,” responded the poet.—Washing- 
ton Herald. 


| 

Great View. 

| Painter's Wife—That’s a view of the 
| Alps. Glorious thing, isn’t it? 

Uncle From Somerset—Well, if it 
| wuzn't for all them mountains I might 
be able to see s'uthin.—London Opin- 
jon. 


The Man In Danger. 

She—I suppose Clarence dodges you | 
{in the street since you lent him that | 
£300? 
He—No. I have to dodge him. He | 

| bought a motorcar with it.—M. A. P, 


| 
No Halfway Measures. | 


Bacon—I! understand your wife nev- : 
er does things by halves? 

Egbert—That’s about right. She eli- 
ther leaves the door wide open or else 
she slams it.—Yonkers Statesman, 


In Love, 
“Are they very much in love?” 
“Yes, indeed. They still imagine 
two people can sit in one hammock 
and be comfortable.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 


Bad Selection. 
“Goodness me, but that woman's 
makeup ig loud!” 
“It is that. She should have used 
noiseless power.”—Baltimore Amer 
can, 


Guessing. 
He (tashfully)-Does your mother 
object to—to kissing? 
She—Why, George, would you rath- 
er kiss mother than me?—Boston Her- 
ald. 


| hor’s dep or for 


| er who is spendiug a few 


of date: 
‘To study her tastes and habits. ber 


| likes and dislikes, and cater to them 
! in ap unobtrusive way. 


‘To bear patiently witb all her pe 
culiarities and intirmities, which, after 
all, may be the result of a life of care 


and toil, 

To defer to her opinions, even if 
they do seem antiquated, and not ob- 
trusively to possess the wisdum of 
one’s college education, 

To do one’s best in keeping the 
Mother youthful in appearance as well 
Qs in spirit by overseeing ber costume 
aud the little details of ber toilet. 


Not to shock ber by turning into rid- 
feule her religious prejudices if they 
happen to be at variance with onc's 
own advanced views. 

‘Yo introduce to her one’s friends and 
enlist ber symputhies in one’s projects, 
bupes und plans, 


BUNGALOW BOOKSHELF. 


A Convenience For the Summer Cemp 
or Cottage. 

A booksbelf of this sort, which may 
be purchased ut any department store, 
is of greut convenience for the bacbe- 
the mun who goes 
camping during the summer It is 
equally satisfactory to the bousekeep- 
weeks or 
months tn scuntily furnished 
room or cottuge at the seashore or 
mountains. Ihe shelf may be used as 
a china closet, a magazine rack, a book 
or medicine case. The ends of the low- 
er shelf will just hold a tobacco jar, 
and the rack underueath may be used 
for pipes, As these shelves may be 
takep apart and packed tuto a small 
Rpace they may be easily carried in a 
trunk, and so are available in cases 
Where it is pot convenient to take 
much luggage with oue. 

Scarlet Sage. 

A splendid piant tor summer bed- 
Ging which thrives in the full sun is 
Saivia splendens, or scarlet sage. 
Piapts may be obtained from florists 
and can be set out now, Plant them 
1D asses or in borders, If the latter 
there should be a durk background to 
bring out the full splendor of the scar- 
Jet blossoms. The towers are of a 
most brilliant red and the foliage of a 
Might green, There are several named 
varieties which may be procured, 
The best grow to a height of a foot 
and a half to two feet at the time of 
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(Continued.) 


fous crew impatient. 


lit you mean this planny to be a sur- 
| prise to Echo, She'll be trottin’ back 
| here in no time.” she added. 

Fresno had lingered to assure Jim: 

“This here birthday'’s goin’ to be a 
,Success, Would you like another se- 
lection?” he eagerly asked. 

| “Not unless you wash your finger!” 
snapped Mrs. Allen, busy polishing the 
keys Fresno had struck, “You left a 
| grease spot on every key you've touch- 
j ed,” she explained. 

| Fresno held up his finger for Allen's 
| Inspection. “I've been greusin’ the 
wagon,” was his explanation, 

“Get out with the rest of them!" she 
commanded, “I've got enough to do to 
look after that cake.” Mrs, Allen dart- 

Jed into the kitchen, Jim slowly filled 
j his pipe and hunted up the most com- 
|fortable chair. After two or three 


‘This presen |triais he found one to suit him and 


tation was a serious affair and not to | sank back, with a sign of content. 


be turned into an audience for the ex 
Ploitation of Show Low's adventures. 
Morcover, she did not like to be used | 
target for fun- | 
in | 


even indirectly as a 
making, although she delighted 
making some one else a feeder for he 
ideas of fun. 


Fresno modestly announced he was | oyt a war bonnet on the wall. 


something of a musical artist. 
“I ‘low I can shake 


that,” he declared. 


a tune out of 


“Jack ain't back yet?” 
| question. 

“No; he rode over for the mail.” 

Polly rearranged the chairs in the 
room, picking up and replacing the 
articles on the table to suit her own ar- 
| tistie conceptions. She straightened 
She 
| was flicking off a spot of dust on the 
| gilt chair that Jack had got as a wed- 
{ding present for Echo on the day of 


Polly put the 


r 


iy dae Gin) ceil tall | 
“Let's hear you,” cried Polly, rather | the station agent's murder, and, being 


@oubtful of Fresno's ability. 
“Step up, perfesser.” cried Allen | 
heartily, siapping him on the back. 
Fresno grinned and solemnly rolled 
ap his sleeves, His comrades eyed bis 
every move closely. He spat on his 


hands, approached the piano and | 
glared fiercely at the keyboard, 
“My oa had one of them there | 


things when | 
served j 

Fresno spun the seat of his piano | 
stool until it almost twirled off the 
screw. [lis actions created the great- 
est interest. especially to Parenthesis, 
who peered under the seat to see the 
wheels go round Fresne threw bis | 
Jeg over the seat as if mounting a 
horse. 

“Well, boys, what'll you have?" he 
asked, glancing from one to the other 
in ititation of the manner of his, 
friend, the pianist in the Tucson 
honkytonk, on a lively evening. 

“The usual poison,” absently answer- 
ed Show Low. } 
Sagebrush struck him in the breast 
with the back of his band. “Shut up,” 

he growled. 

Turning to Fresno, he said, “Give us | 
the—er—‘The Maiden’s Prayer.’ ” 

Fresno whisked about so quickly 
that be almost lost his balance. Gaz- | 


was a yeartin’,” he ob- 


| late,” 
| somethin’ ce bis mind.” 


reminded of the tragedy, she asked, 


| “That posse didn’t catch the parties | 


that killed Terrill, did they?" 
“Not that I hear on. Slim Hoover he 


| took the boys that night an’ tried to 


pick up the trail after it entered the 
river, but they couldn't find where it 
come out.” 

“One of them fellers, the man that 
left the station alone and probably done 
the job, rode a pacin’ horse,” answered 
Jim between puffs of his pipe. 

“Then he's a stranger to these parts. 
Jack’s pinto paces. It’s his regular 
gait. It’s the only pacin’ hoss around 
here. 

“That's so.” he assented, but made 
no further comment. The full force of 
the observation did not strike him at 
the time. 

Polly began to pump Colonel Jim 
There were several recent bappenings 
which she did not fully comprebend 
At the inquisitive age and a girl, she 
wanted to know all that was going on. 

“Jack's been actin’ mighty queer of 
she ventured, “like he’s got 


Jim smiled at her simplicity and jok- 


incly replied, “Well, he’s married.” 


The retort exasperated Polly. She 


was not meeting with the success she | 


ing at the petitioner in blank amaze- | desired. “Do bush!” she cried in her 


ment, he shouted, “The what?” } 


Sagebrush blushed under his tan. In 
@ most apologetic voice he said, “Well, 
that's the first tune my sister learned 
to play, an’ she played it continuous— 
which is why | left bome.” 

“I'd sure like to oblige you, but 
snaidens’ prayers ain't in my repetory,” 
explained the mollified musician, | 

Fresno raised his finger uncertainly | 
over the keyboard, searching for a key 
from which to make a start. The | 
group watched him expectantly. As 
he struck a note each member of his | 
audience jumped back in surprise at 
the sound. Fresno scratched his head | 
and gingerly fingered another key. 
After several false starts, backing and | 
filling over the keyboard, he began to 
pick out with one finger the air “The | 
Suwanee River.” 

“That's it. Now we're started,” he 
eried exultantly. 

His overconfidence led him to strike 
a false note. 

“Excuse me.” he apologized. 
the copper on the wrong chip.” 

Once more he essayed playing the | 
old melody, but became hopelessly con | 
fused. 

“Darn the tune!” he mumbled. 

Sagebrush, ever ready to cheer mp | 
the failing courage of a performer, | 
echirruped, “Shuffie ‘em up ag'ip an’ 
begin » new dea!}.” 

Fresno spat on his hands and rvffied | 
its hair like a musical genius. Again 
fhe sought the rhythm among the keys 
He tried to whistle the air. That de | 
wice failed him. 

“Will you all whistle that tune? I'm 
forgettin’ it,” was his plaintive request. 

“Sure! Let her go, boys!" cried Sage- | 
brush. 

Falteringly, with many stops and 
sudden starts, they tried to accompany 
Fresno's halting pursuit over the key- 
board after the tune that was dodging 
about in his mind, All at once the 
player struck his gait and introduced 
a variation on the bass notes. 

“That ain't in it!” shouted Show Low 


“Gor | 


indignantly. 
“shut up!” bellowed Sagebrush. 
With both hands hammering the 


keys indiscriminately, Fresno made a 
noisy if not artistic finish and whirled 
about on the stool, to be greeted by 
hearty applause. 

“Well, I reckon that’s goin’ some 
he boasted when the hand clapping 
subsided, bowing low to Polly and Mrs 
Allen. 

“Goin'?” laughed Polly. “Limpin’ is 
what I cal! it) If you don’t learn to 
switch off you'll get a callous on that 
one finger of yourn.” Fresno looked 
at that member dubiously. 

“Ain't cousic civilizin’?” 
Show Low to Jim Allen. 

“You bet!” the ranchman agreed. 
“Take a pianny an’ enough Winches- | 
ters an’ you can civilize the bull of } 
China” 

“Fresno could kill more with his 
pianny play than his gun play,” sug- | 

Show Low. 

Mrs. Allen bethought herself that 
there was a lot of work to be done in 
preparation for the party. Even if ev- 
erything was ready the dear old soul 
would find something to do or. worry 
about. ' 

“Come, now, clear cut of here. the | 
hull kit an’ b'ilin’ of you!" she ordered. | 

The wen bastily crowded out on the 


” 


suggested 


“Take that packin' case out of sight 


| Lane's 


annoyance. 


“That's enough on any man’s mind.” | 


Jim laughed as he sauntered out of the 
bor. 

“Somethin’ queer about Jack,” ob- 
served Polly, seating herself at the 
table. “He ain't been the same man 
since the weddin’, 
Echo's around, but when he thinks no 
one is watchin’ him he sits around an’ 


sighs.” 
Jack entered the room at this mo- 
ment. Absentmindedly he hung his 


hat and spurs on a rack and leaned his 
rifle against the wall, sighing deeply as 
he did so. So engrossed was he in his 
thoughts that he did not notice Polly 
until he reached the table. He started 
in surprise when he saw her. “Hello, 
Polly!” was his greeting. “Where is 
Echo?” 

Polly rose hastily at the sound of his 
voice, 

“Didn't you meet her?” she asked. 


“We got her to ride over toward Tuc- | 


son this mornin’ to get her out of the 


| Way so's to snake the pianny in with- 


out her seein’ it.” Polly glided over to 
the instrument and touched the keys 
softly. 

With admiration Jack gazed at the 
instrument. 

“I came around by Florence.” 
swered Jack, with a smile. 

Eagerly Polly turned toward him. 
“See anything of Bud Lane?” she 
queried, 

“No.” Again Jack smiled, this time 
at the girl's impetuosity. 

“He'll lose his job with me if he 
don't call more regular,’ she said. 


an- 


; “Say, Jack, you ain't fergettin’ what 
you promised—to help Bud with the | 


money that you said was comin’ in 
soon as Dick's share of a speculation 
you and him was pardners in? I'm 


powerful anxious to get him away from | 


McKee.” 
Jack had not forgotten the promise; 
but, alas, under the goading of Mrs. 


Allen that he should clear off the mort- | 


gage on his home, he bad used Dick 
money for this purpose. In 
what a mesh of lies and broken prom- 
ises he was entangling bimself! Now 
he was forced further to deceive trust- 
ing little Polly in the matter that was 
dearest to her heart, 

“No, Polly, but the fact is—that spec- 
ulation isn’t turning out so well, after 
all.” 

The disappointed girl turned sadly 
away and went out to Mrs, Allen in the 
kitchen, 

Jack removed his belt and gun and 
hung them on the rack by the door, 
Spying Echo's father at the corral, he 
called to him to come into the house. 

“Hello, Jack!” was Allen's greeting 
as he entered, shaking the younge 
man's hand. 

“When did you come over?” 

“This mornin’,” Allen told him. 
“Echo's birthday, you know, an’ the 
old lady allowed we'd have to be here 
Ain't seen you since the weddin’, Got 
things lookin’ fine here.” Allen slowl,’ 
surveyed the room. 

Jack agreed with bim with a ges- 
ture of assent. A more important 
topic to him than the furnishing of a 
room was what had become of Dick 
Lane. After the wedding ceremony 
no chance had come to him to speak 
privately to Allen. 

The festivities of the wedding had 
been shortened. Slim had gathered a 
posse and taken up the trail of the 


He's all right when , 


THE REVIEW, BOW 


siayers, vim Allen had joined them. 
The hazing of Jack and the hasty de- 
parture of the bridal pair on horse- 
back in a shower of corn, shelled and 
on the cob, prevented the two men 
(from meeting. 

The older man had volunteered no 
explanation, Jack knew that fr his 
heart Allen did not approve of bis ac- 
tions, but was keeping silent because 
of his dauchter. 

Jack could restrain himself no long- 
er. “Jim, what bappened that night?" 
jhe asked brokenly. 
Allen’ showed his) embarrassment. 
Meanin’ ™ Then he hesitated. 

“Dick.” was all Jack could say. 

“LT seed him. If 1 hadn't he busted 
up the weddin’ some,” was his laconic 
answer 

“Where is he?” 


got the smoke drawing freely he 
gazed at Jack thoughtfully and an- 
swered, “Tle’s gone, back where the 
come from—into the desert.” Jim 
| puffed slowly and then added, “Looks 
}like you didn't give Dick a square 
deal.” 

Allen liked his son-in-law and was 
going to stand by him, but in Arizona 
the saying “All's fair in love and 
war" is not accepted at its face value. 

“T didn’t.” acknowledged Jack. “I 
| was desperate at the thought of losing 
| her. 
him. * She's happy with me now.” 
| “I reckon that's right.” was Jim's 
consoling reply. J 

To clinch his argument and soothe 
}his troublesome conscience Jack con- 
| tinued, “She never would hate been 
| happy with him.” 

“That's what I told him,” declared | 
|} Allen. “He knew it, an’ that's why | 
|he went away, an’ Echo, no matter 
| what comes, she must never know. 
| She'd never forcive you—an’, fer that 
| matter, me neither.” 

| Jack leoked long out of the window 
‘toward the distant mountains, the 
(barrier behind which Dick was wan- 
}dering in the great desert, cut off 
from the woman he loved by a false 
friend. 

“How 1 have suffered for that lie!” 
|uttered Jack in tones full of anguish. 

“That's what hurts me_ most —the | 
| thought that I lied to her. I might 
| have killed bim that night.” pondered | 
Jack. Fhe shuddered at the thought 
that he had been on the point of add- | 
| Ing murder to the lie. Tle had faced 
; the same temptation which Dick had 
yet to overcome, 

“Mebbe you did. There's more'n one | 
way of killin’ a man,” suggested Allen. 
Jack swung around and faced him. 
| The observation hid struck home. He 
jreahved how poivnantiv Dick must 
Have endured the loss of Echo and the 
}thoucht of his betrayal by Jack. As 


Allen relighted his pipe. When he | Should get their usual share of feed 


She loved me and had forgotten | grow lambs fat now and sell them on 


| these lambs all the corn and oats or 


| best to hatch the first two clutches or 


| lard on their heads and under the 


jae hod cn Merced mentally so Dick myst 
| be suffering in the desert. In self Jus 
tification he returned to bis old argu- 
ment, 

“I waited until I was sure he was | 
|dead. Six months I waited after we | 
| heard the news. After I lad told Echo 
| tloved her and found that | was loved 
{in return—then came this letter. God, | 
j What a fight I bad with myself when | 

| found that he still lived—was think- | 
jing of returning home to claim her for 
i his own! I rode out into the hills and | 

fought it eut all alone, like an Indian 
| Then | resolved to hurry the wedding— 
to lie to her—and [ have been living | 
that lie every minute, every hour.” | 

Jack leaned beavily the tuble. 
His head sank. His voice dropped al- | 
|} most to a whisper. | 
|} Allen slapped him on the back to 
‘heer bim up. Pbhilosophically he an- 
| nounced: “Well, it's got to be as it is. 


on 


You'll mebbe vever hear from him | 
| again, You mustn't never tell her. 1 | 
}ain’t a-goin’ to say nothin’ about it | 
| Her happiness means everything to 
' me.” | 
| Jack grasped bis hand in silent | 
/ thankfulness, 


The two men walked slowly out of 
the room te the corral 


(To be continued.) | 
caeet | 

! Actor, Aviator, and Soldier. 
| The story of the career of Mr 
Robert Loraine, one of the most 
prominent av.ators in Great Britain, 
is romantic to a_ degree. Mr 


Loraine, as the son of that fine old 
‘actor, Henry Loraine, has not only 
earned fame und popularity behind 
tne footlights aid acnieved some re 
markable flying feats, but he has also 
| served his country as a soldier. He 
joined, us a trooper, the Welsh Im.- | 
perial Yeomanry, and first acted as | 
one of a squadron of mounted infan- 
try. After that he exchanged into | 
a machine-gun section. They, he was | 
promoted to be a corporal, and was | 
placed in charge of a Colt machine 
gun, That tie actor-soldier-aviator | 
served well was testified by the fact 
that he was twice offered commis- 
sions, 


Queer Nesting Place. 


On the arrival at Aberdeen of a 
goods train from Carlisle, a thrush’s 
nest, containing one egg, was found 
underneath a fish van. It rested se- 
ecurely in a corner beside the buffer 
spring beneath the wagon, and there 
it had remained during the long jour- 
ney north, despite the strong draught 
caused by the motion o' the train, 


The Royal Standard. 


In relation to the flying of the 
Royal Standard in Australia, the 
Government of the Commonwealth 
has been motified that the King hae 
decided that the flag, which is a per- 
sonal flag of the sovere'gn, is not in 
future to be flown except when hie 
Majesty is present. 


Nearly Always. 
Teacher--‘'nacs correct, Perey —a 
Person that mdew in a cur is cased a | 
| passenger and u persov that rides on a | 
| borse ip ap equestrian, Now, Benny | 
Bright, what is a person that waiks | 

cailed’? 
Popil—A tightwad. —Bunday Lilustrat- 
ed Magazine. 


| the body. 


| a@ week or two. For the first week 


| after the first week, 


ISLAND, ALBERTA. 


THE GARE OF LAMBS 
AT WEANING TIME 


The separation of the ewes and their 
lambs is simple im itself, but after 
weaning extra care comes just as it 
does when the pigs, calves or colts are 
weaned, writes J. GO, Courtier in lowa | 
Homestead. Separate them and run 
the ewes in some far field out of sight 
and sound. They need only sparse 
grazing now for a time, and if they 
are allowed clean drinking water and 


‘salt and their udders are milked out a 


little once or twice the first ten days 
they wil| give little trouble. The lambs | 


and care and the extra care left over 
from the ewes, This is a trying time 
for the little lambs, and unless they 
are induced to forget their loneliness 
by filling their stomachs they will grow 
thinner instead of fatter. ! 

Save the fresh, choice pasture plots 
for them. If possible turn them into 
the dooryard in the evening. Save 
the second cuttings of the clover mead- 
ow and when possible turn the lambs 
on to a small patch of clover and let 
them mow that down. It is better to 


the early market than wait and fat- 
ten them on corn or hay after it is 
in the barn and send them to market 
later when there are all of the others 
to compete against. Every day feed 


corn alone that they will cleau up. At 
first, of course, accustom them to grain | 
gradually and when on full feed keep 
them there. 

Where the farmer was wise enough | 
to think of bis iambs and feed them | 
grain from birth almost he now sees 
the advisability of it, for be bus fat 
lambs while bis neighbors’ lambs ere! 
thin, and bis lambs will catch top 
prices two months before his neigh- 
bors’ will. Clean water, shade, salt | 
and attention as a guard against mag 
gots make them comfortable. The; 
contented lamb is the fattening lamb, 
and the fat lamb is the money maker. 


Caring For Turkeys. 
Young turkeys are delicate, and it is 


litters laid by the turkey ben under 
hens. After the weather becomes set- | 
tled and warm a hen turkey makes a | 
very good mother, 

Give them plenty of water and grit 
from the start and put a very little | 


wings of the hen to keep away lice, 
which are peculiarly fatal to very 
young poults. Do not overdo this 
greasing; a very little lard goes a long 
way in killing lice and not enough 
should be used to stick the down to 
ne drop of warm lard is 
plenty for one poult. 

Poults should be fed witb care for 


Photo by American Press Association. | 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY, | 


feed very stale bread soaked in sweet 
milk and squeezed quite dry or cottage 
cheese made from thick sourmilk. 
Add a little black pepper to either of 
these feeds and a small quantity of | 
onion tops minced fine. Hard‘ boiled 
eggs mixed witb bread may be fed 


With the third week begin feeding 
cracked wheat and cracked corn, but 
the cottage cheese may be fed with 
the grain if desired. It is always a 
good feed. Give the poults more lib- 
erty then. Do not forget the supply 
of grit, clean water and green feed. 
Feed a little and often at first. 

When the poults begin to “shoot the 
red”—that is, show the red caruncula- 
tions on the neck, turn them loose 
and let them go where they will tu 
search of insect feed. After this they 
are indifferent to bad weather and will 
not be injured by any storm that may 
come. Always feed at night to keep 
them in the notion of coming home. 


Scours In Calves. 

Scours in calves is caused by over 
feeding, bad food or drink, damp sta- 
bles and filthy surroundings, The 
best remedy is to remove the cause 
and to withhold food. Give once dal- 
ly twenty grains potassium permanga- 
nate in a pint of water.—FPurm Jour 
oak 


Silo a Necessity. 

The silo will solve the problem of 
green food during the winter. Even 
in the warmer portions of the south- 
west the pasture cannot always be de 
pended upon to supply the animals. 
The silo is almost a necessity for the 
dairyman. 


The Milk Pail, 
Don't use wooden milk pails. Tin | 
makes the best milk containers for | 
any purpose, provided the seams are 
*«mooth and there are no sharp angles 
to catch and bold minute portions of 
milk in which bacteria can breed 


| twist the other way. 


PAPER BAG COOKERY. 


Chance For Housewife to Throw Away 
Her Pots and Pans. 

“Throw away your pots and pans. 
discard your broilers and roasting 
dishes and do your cooking in paper 
bags. Do not hesitate. Do not mar- 
vel. Do all of your cooking except 
naybe the brewing of your tea and the 
boiling of your soups in paper bags.” 
So advises M. Soyer, chef of a smart 
London club and the inventor of paper 
bag cookery. 

“Paper bag cooking for dwellers in 


flats and single rooms is the solution | 


of many a difficulty. One of the chief 
drawbacks to flats has been the ditt- 
culty of avoiding the smell of cookery. 


| With the paper bag there is no smell. 


Ip the small flat kitchen there is little 
space for pots and pans, Nove is need- 
ed for paper bag cookery.” 

The chef does not claim that the 


‘use of his paper bag alone guarantees 


perfection in the finished product. 
Good cooking requires time, skill and a 
proper attention to the mixing of the 
concomitaunts whether one cooks iu a 
saucepan or a paper bag. The use of 
thesbag does not abrogate any of the 
rules for perfect cooking; it only sim- 
plifies and perfects the methods, To 
use the bag grease slightly the inside 
of the bag except in case of vegetables 
or when water is added. For begin- 
ners it is advisable. Butter, lard or 
drippings may be used. 

When the food has been prepared for 
the bag place the same on the table 
and lift the uppermost edge of the bag 
while you insert the contents, 

Fold the mouth of the bag two or 
three times and fasten with a clip. It 
is desirable to fold the corners of the 
bag so as to secure as near as possible 
a hermetical closing. 

Any oven will do for paper bag cook- 
ing. the discoverer asserts. There is 
little difference whether the oven be 
heated by coal, gus or electricity. To 
find out when the food in the bag is 
cooked all one bas to do is to make a 
little bole in the paper and look in. 
In the case of many articles a slight 
touch on the bag will instruct the ex- 
perienced cook as to the condition of 
the cooking food within. 


CORD INSTEAD OF RIBBON. 


It Is Just as Pretty For Lingerie and 
Will Stand Laundering. 
So many advantages hus the twist- 


| ed cord of white mercerized embroid 


ery cotton over any variety of narrow 
ribbon for running through the bead 
ing or worked eyelets of lingerie that 


no one who has tried it will willingly | 


go back to her former servitude to rib- 
bons that have to be run in after each 
laundering. ‘Ibe initial cost is about 
the same as that of a good quality of 
ribbon, but when the attractive ap- 


| pearance and wearing properties of 


the twisted cord are considered there 
is no comparison. 

If a fuirly heavy number of embroid- 
ery cotton is chosen four strands 
should be sufficient, but of a fine cot- 
ton eight strunds will be needed. 


Measure loosely uround the top of the 


corset cover or chemise, add twelve 
inches tying and “take up” in twist- 
ing. Forty-five to fifty inches is gen- 
erally good measure for a corset cover. 
A nightgown may _ require . more, 
Measure either four or eight times 
this amount. Double the thread, let 
somebody hold the end firmly or fas- 
ten it to something secure. ‘Twist the 
other end until the strands are tightly 
wound uround each other, then very 
carefully double the twisted cord and 
If eight strands 
be used repeat this process, A little 
practice mukes the work easy. Kun 
this cord through eyelets or beading, 
finish with a tassel of the mercerized 
cotton at each end, and the garment 


| will have no more need of the tape 


needle. The cord will last as long us 
the garment, and the tussels prevent 
it slipping out iv the washtub. It 
will tie in quite us attractive a bow 
as does narrow ribbon and is 00 more 
apt to knot. Pale pink or biue cotton 
can be used instead of white. 


A Kitchen Convenience. 

This is perbaps the most convenient 
piece of turniture the housewife can 
install in ber kitchen. It might be 
called a traveling cupboard, for it 


THE TRAVELING CUPBOARD, 


is possible to push it about in any 

part of the room. Different kinds of 

vooking utensils are titted into round 

openings desigued for their reception. 
Clean the Feed Plate. 

Your sewing wacbine will last long- 
er and run wore easily if, especially 
after working on wovlen goods, you 
clean out the feed plate. ‘ake out the 
screw that holds it down aod lift tt 
off, then with a long pip pick out 
the lint and clear the needle slot. Sou 
will be amazed at the amount of bot 
that cap accumulate there and, wuen 
you have replaced the plate and tbe 
screw, at the increased elliciency of 
(we Machine 


RAILWAY SIGNALS 


—_—_——— 


“Fireworks” That Serve as Train 
Protectors. 


——- 


‘CODE OF TORPEDO AND FUSEE 


Messages These Audible and Visible 
Danger Signs Convey to the Engi- 
neer—The Use of Pyrotechnics as 
Signals In the Naval Service. 


“Pop, pop.” or perhaps a single 
|“pop.” sharp and distinct like that of 
f giant firecracker beard not only on 
the Fourth of July, but on every day 
in the year, Sundays included. What 
did it mean? And on almost any 
}night as | look out of my window 
see the edge of the wood or the fields 
lighted up by red or yellow fireworks. 
Why this strange illumination? 

As ull these queer happenings took 
place on the railroad a few rods from 
my house | made inquiries of the rail- 
| way officials, and here are some inter 
esting facts about the use of these 
curious “tireworks.” 

The general superintendent of the, 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
|railroad explained as follows: 

“Our rules provide for the use of de- 
‘topators, commonly known as torpe- 
| does, as audible signals and of ‘fusees’ 
as visible signals. 

| “These torpedoes are attached to 
the top of the rail on the engineer's 
side of the track by two small flex-) 
ible metal straps, which are easily, 
bent around the ball of the rail, as 
shown In the picture, and hold the 
|torpedoes securely in place until ex- 
'ploded by the first train passing over 
this track. 

| “The explosion of one torpedo is s 
signal to stop; the explosion of two, 
not more than 200 feet apart is a sig- 
nal to reduce speed and look out for 
a stop signal. 

| “The fusees are of similar construc- 
Hon to the well known Roman candle 
jused for fireworks celebrations, ex- 
cept that they burn a steady flame 
witbout explosions. A sharp iron spike 
jat the bottom end will usually stick 
|In the ground or in the cross tie when 
/thrown from the rear of a train and 
holds the fusee in an upright position, 
where it is more plainly visible. 


-| “A fusee must be lighted and left 


by the flagman whenever a train is 
running on the “time” of another tratn 
or behind its own time and under 
circumstances which call for such pro- 
tection. 

“A fusee on or near the track, burn- 
‘Ing red, must not be passed. When 
/ burning yellow the train may proceed 
| with caution when the way is seen and. 

known to be clear. Standard fusees 
burn red for three minutes and yel- 
low for seven minutes and can be seen 
for quite a distance. 

“You will gather from the above 
explanations that the red glare of a 
flaming fusee on or near the track 
warns the approaching engineer that 
a preceding train bas passed over his 
track less than three minutes ahead 
‘of him, and under no circumstances 
must he pass this signal while burning 
red. When the flame turns to yellow 
he may proceed with caution, only as 
|the way is seen and known to be 
‘clear, keeping in mind that when the 
fusee changed from red to yellow he 
|was exactly three minutes bebind a 
preceding train, which may have stop- 
ped within a short distance or may 
be proceeding at an unusually slow 
rate of speed.” 

The superintendent of the Shore line 
division, another branch of the same 
railroad, gives this additional detail re- 
garding torpedoes: 

“When a train stops upon the main 
line and requires protection against 
a following train the flagman goes hack 
a specified distance and places one tor- 
pedo. He then continues a farther 
distance back, placing two torpedoes. 
‘As soon as the train he 1s protecting is 
ready to start the engineer blows F 
specified whistle signal, which is @ 
| notice to the flagman to return to his 
| train. On the way back be picks ur 
the one torpedo, leaving two on the 
rail to warn the engineer of an ap- 
proaching train that another train is a 
short distance ahead and to give the 
|flagman time to run back and get 
| aboard of his own train.” 
| Of the use of fireworks as signals in 
j the navy the chief of the bureau of 
| construction and repair of the navy de- 
| partment, Washington, makes the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“All modern ships are¥fitted with 
electric signals, and the use of such 
signals is general in the naval service. 
In the case of small vessels having no 
electric installation and also for use in 
case of the failure of the electric sig- 
nals the navy bas a system of colored 
stars in connection with rockets for 
the purpose of signaling. 

“These are in no sense the ordinary 
commercial fireworks, but are manu- 
factured by the service for vaval use 
exclusively. 
| “There are no photographs of this 
system of signals for distribution, The 
apparatus consists of a specially de 
signed pistol from which are tired car- 
tridges containing the colored stars 
that are used in the service code.”— 
New York Mail, 


Mighty Arcturus. 3 

Areturns is one of the most brilliant 
®tars that we can see in the heavens, 
Its diameter is 62,000,000 miles. The 
light that comes to us from it is over 
200 years old when it enters our eyes. 
| The sun is distant 93,000,000 miles. 
| Then compare eleven minutes with 
| 200 years. 


Truth is as impossible to he sofled 
by any outward touch as the sunbeam, 
Millon see 


' 


R many years we have been 
familiar with the fact that cer- 
tain branches of fine cookerv 

may be carried to perfection t ¢ 
the use of the paper bag. More than 
® quarter century ago TI ate trout 
broiled in the oven enveloped in stout 
paper which was afterward pecled off 
witngut skipning the delicate fish or 
Tobbing it of the coral spots which 
are its hallmark of nobility among the 
finny tribes, Mrs, Bartlett, the mis- 
tress and chef of the noted hostelry in 
the heart of the Adirondacks that bore 
her husband's name, was proficient in 
the art of cooking trout. It was a 
Proud moment for me when I gained 
permission to Insert her recipe for ‘“‘Sal- 
mon Trout Baked in Cream" in my 
first cook book, following it with one 
bestowed by the same generous hostess 
for “Cream Pickerel."’ Both are in use 
in my_ family to this day—thirty-five 
years later. 

Encouraged by my success, I dared 
attempt to broil trout in paper, as I had 
seen her do once and again. Three times 
out of five trials were tolerably suecess- 
ful; two were such ignominious failures 
that I was afraid to make a sixth ven- 
ture. The paper stuck to the fish and 
the taint of scorched and greasy paper 
marred the flavor of the trout. Yet 
that the process could be practiced con- 
tinuously, with never a failure, was 
demonstrated triumphantly by the ac- 
complished Adirondack chef 

I have also eaten quail roasted in 
“cases''—id est, paper envelopes, French 
cooks are expert in the trick. Read rs 
of Jesse Lynch Williams’ clever novel, 
“The Married Life of the Frederic Car- 
rolls," cannot forget the ambitious at- 
tempt of the young wite to impress her 
new relations-in-law by setting before 
them at a stale family dinner quails 
cooked in cases, 

The comparative merits of old and 
new methods were not discussed in the 
distraction of the mortification wrought 
by the disecovery—as the author wittily 
puts it—that the game “had been hung, 
not wisely, but too long!" 

The French, always on the alert for 
pretty turns of speech, sometimes set 
before us ‘‘cotelettes en papillotes’’ (cut- 
lets in curl-papers), 

We take it as a matter of course that 
the nation which leads the world in cu- 
linary sclence and art should bring to 
light the marvelous novelty in cookery 
that is just now exciting Londoners of 
all classes to a degree which moves their 
cisatlantic cousins to amused wonder. 
It is likewise meet that the father of 
the innovation should be the grandson 
of ‘the great Soyer,”’ the prince of chefs, 
whose exploits in his chosen field were 
the admiration of a former generation, 
The third in the line is a genuine artist. 
We read how devotion to his profession 
#0 possesses his soul that he springs 
from his bed in the night watches to 
try a new recipe or combination that 
has come to his mind, and that his 
inventive genius is ever vigilant. 


THE HOUSEMOTHERY’ EXCHANGE 


“Use a 
The latest new departure from the 
beaten track starred by the achieve- 


ments of his distinguished ancestor and 
himself is heralded by English papers 
in staring headlines as ‘“Paper-Bag 
Cookery.”’ 

Whole columns of grave and reverend 
sheets are devoted to it. I copy from 
the Daily Chronicle, a conservative Lon- 
don journal: 

“In many houses the mistress has to 
choose between having food wasted by 
bad cookery and spending hours in the 
hot kitchen attending to it herself, 
sper es cookery puts an end to all 

nis. 

“In the Soyer bags, roasts, stews, 
cakes, pastry, vegetables and sweets 
may all be cooked in less than half the 
time required by the old methods, The 
Soyer bag retains all the juices and all 
the nourishment, Burning, drying up, 
toughening—are all impossible. The 
roast, the stew or the pie is placed 
in its envelope, closed up and left in 
the oven for the time mentioned on 
the bag, to be taken out, ‘done to a turn,’ 
without any further trouble. No basting 
over a hot oven; no greasy pans or 
ovens to wash up. A few browned 
paper bags to put into the fire is all 
that is to be done in the way of clear- 
ing up after cooking a dinner of several 
courses,”’ 

And again: “One of the chief draw- 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


BECAUSE of the enormous 
B number of letters sent to 
the Exchange, I must ask 
contributors to limitetheir com- 
munications to 100 words, except 
im cases of formulas or recipes 
which require greater space. ) ¢ 
want all my correspondents to 
have a showing in the Corner, 
and if my request in this mspect 
is complied with it wi'l be possi- 
ble to print manu more letters. 
Attention is called to the fact 
that Marion Harland cannot re- 
seive money for patterns, as she 
has no connection with any de- 
partment that sells them. 


Pests in Furniture 
READ with interest, born of personal 


rie. , the letter of Mrs Newly- 
Se oli” Va.) dealing with her 
trials with the infested gamily furniture, 

I think I can tel! her so™ething that w 

ce her heart rejoice. 

mene Ba | get a avant of bensine ang 
20 cents’ worth of ue olin eae 

: ell together. Then, with a 
wee alntats veh, let wer Aeiicure overs 
d crevice ef tha ur re. 
eon put the stuff into a glass srutt et 
or any other china or glass vesse chat 
may be made airth bt, ene keep it 8 ay 
from fire or artificla ght. ‘ rule 7et 
t, as It has a wide mouth 

ON may be easily dipped into it. 
use a paint brush an inch wide 3 

I have an upright folding bed upon 
which I use this bus pilot ote eh cone 

J rut it. pad 

a Ble this, as my husband 
works in a factory and sometimes brings 
the “things” heme in his clothes without 
suepecting it: and there are act DueaR 
hiding placer for them jn 8 folding wee 
This mixture does not lave wns do. 

powders and washes y 
ry con the f ve housemother will be 
by this letter, 

brines . M. (Southern Heights, 

ville, Kr’. 

She will be helped in other ways than 
by the removal of the pests, It strength- 
ens heart and body to know that one 
has sympathetic well-wishers who take 


the trouble to prescribe for her trouble, 


Annoyed by Moths 


while upon the subject of invad- 

vermin. hear another cry from the 
household: 

4 by moths, [I have 

trtod evening it xouid think of, without 


Louis- 


i indly ask throu the yaluable 
Fachan ott any one can tell me what will 
certainly rid my bouse of the nuisance, 

They ‘have ruin my carpets; they get 


u obe ang ¢ and play 
havoc 'Wyitn everythin fn my home that is 
arallay OTHY 4 et Poulsville, Ky). 


To begin the campaign, take ua the 


THE REVIEW, BOW 


backs to living in flats has been hereto- 
fore the difficulty of avoiding the smell 
of cookery, With the paper bag there 
is no smell, In the tiny flat kitchen 
there Is little space for pots and pans. 
None are needed for paper-bag cook- 
ery. Girls and women living alone in 
single rooms, typists, clerks and school 
teachers would rather dine or sup on 
a bun and a glass of milk than face the 
trouble, after a weary day, of cooking 
a meal and washing up afterward. If 
they procure the new paper bags they 
may provide themselves with a simple 
and sufficient meal in half an hour, and 
have nothing to wash but a plate, knife 
and fork." 

In another issue of the same journal 
we find a summary of the advantages 
of the new (and astonishing) system: 


‘grid. ” 


First—It adds greatuy to the flavor or 
the food, 

Second—It preserves its essential nu- 
tritive elements. 

Third—It does away with the unpleas- 
ant fumes attending ordinary cookery. 
Fourth—It ts pre-eminently clean. 
Fifth—it reduces the shrinkage of the 
food caused by the ordinary method of 

cooking, There js little or no waste. 

Sixth—It effects a substantial saving 
of labor, as it dispenses with the need 
of many utensils. 

Seventh—It is more economical be- 
cause it saves time and reduces gas or 
coal bills. 

Kighti—A kitchen in whien the paper- 
bag system is adopted will be les# liable 
to attract mice and other vermin. 

Condensing the directions for the use 
of the marvelous “envelope’’ we learn 
that they may be used in the ordinary 
coal or gas stove. The oven must be 
well heated before the bag and contents 
go in. Then the gas should be lowered 
to half pressure and kept at that for 
the required time. If coal be used, the 
fire must be dampened to produce the 
like effect. The bag, no matter what it 
may contain, is closed by a clip or a 
safety pin and laid upon what the Bng- 
lish paper styles ‘‘a grid’’ of wire set 
fn the oven. We, although a notoriously 
busy and hustling people, would take 


ee 


ISLAND 


ALBERTA. 


time to say “gridiron” or ‘‘broller.” 
The light wire vrvilers in general use 
are what is meant. Several bags may 
lie, side by side, upon the same broiler, 

In one demonstration-lecture porridge, 
herring and ham and eggs were cooked 
for breakfast. The porridge was soaked 
overnight and turned, with the water 
in which it was soaked, into a bag, 
pinned up tightly, laid on the “grid” 
and left there for forty minutes, 

The herring (bloater) was split and 
cleaned, dusted lightly with pepper and 
pinned yp in the bag. When it was 
done, it was slipped, whole and hot, 
out of the case on to a heated dish. 

The directions for preparing ham and 
eggs strike me as so odd that I insert 
them entire: 

“™riace four rafhers In the bag and 
set it on the grid in a hot oven. Cook 
from four to six minutes. Take the 
bag out gently. Cut a square in tie 
upper side with a pair of clean scis- 


sors and drop in the eggs. Cook for 
two minutes.’ 

As a rule, however, the bag must not 
be opened after it is !uid upon the 
“grid” until the time is up. 

“Until the cook is accustomed to the 
various times required for different 
dishes, she will probably be harassed 
by doubts as to when the dish is done,” 
dis a sentence that expresses the thought 
of each practical housewife who reads 
of the novel invention and impending 
revolution in the methods of modern 
cookery. We go on; 

“She cannot see inside of the bag, 
and to rip it open would destroy the 
benefits that are secured only by the 
closed bag. She will know in three 
ways when the food is done. 

“1. By following the instructions print- 
ed upon each parce) of paper bags. 

+ “2, By two or three trials at least. 


fork. The slight puncture will not 
neutralize the benefit of the system.” 

If my readers are a8 curious concern- 
ing the odd process ag I was when 1 
began the perusal of literature relating 
to it, they will bear with a last and 
longer quotation. A competent cook of 
the middle class was persuaded to at- 
tempt a simple dinner of salmon cut- 
lets, a roast of lamb, with potatoes and 
asparagus, 

“She didn't believe 
fangled ideas,’ she said, 
but there was a world 
the way she said it 

The initial difficulty was to make her 
comprehend that nothing need accom- 
pany the salmon in the bag—neither 
water nor butter. She expressed a 
pious hope, but not confidently, that the 
fish would not be burned to a cinder, 
And only by the greatest self-restraint 
was she able to avoid flouring the 
lamb before putting the meat into the 


in these new- 
quite simply; 
of meaning in 


&. 

“What is to brown it and where is the 
gravy to come from?" she inquired, rea- 
sonably enough. The methods of cook- 
ing asparagus and potatoes suggested, 
perhaps, the greatest revolution in her 
preconceived ideas of cookery. To begin 
with, putting water into a paper bag 
seemed a mad notion. 

“And when it begins to boil (if it ever 
does boil!) it will bust,” she said with 
conviction, 

The narrator takes up the tale, with 
the sequel: 

“The salmon was perfectly done—the 
sweetest I ever tasted. It stuck a little 
to the paper, and perhaps a little butter 
would be an improvement, The lamb 
came out of the oven, after three-quar- 
ters of an hour, a beautiful golden 
color, with plenty of gravy in the bag- 
very thick gravy, to which wate might 


“Think of a utensilless kitchen!” 


‘3. By testing the Dag. Suppose po- 
tatoes or peas are in it. By pressing 
the finger upon the bag, one may feel 
if the contents are cooked. All cooks 
know by a touch whether potatoes are 
hard or soft. If the cook be not sat- 
isfied, she may prick the bag with a 


be added without diluting it mucn be:ow 
lamb-proof strength. The potatoes were 
also perfectly cooked 

“The asparagus, however, was not an 
unqualified success. Perhaps the time 
(thirty-five minutes) was too short.”’ 

I have seen the advance sheets of M. 


carpets and have them beaten free of 
dust. Myriads of unseen eggs will 
go with the dust. Next lay, wrong 
side up, in the hottest July or August 
sun for ten hours, The sunshine 
would fade them were the right side 
exposed, Lay them on the grass or 
upon a barn floor and literally sow 
with fine dry salt upon the right side, 
Roll them up upon the salt and leave 
them alone for three days. Beat out 
the salt and lay them back upon your 
floors after deluging the latter with 
gasoline along the cracks and base- 
board. Tack down the carpets before 
the gasoline evaporates. Salt and 
gasoline are alike abhorrent to 
moths, They will not touch a salted 
carpet for years after what may be 


ealled the “dry corning’ or pickling 
ig done, 
I know, having rescued a moth-in- 


fested brussels from destruction by the 
simple process described above, It did 
duty for ten years afterward and wa6 
never visited by the destroyer. Yet 
when dragged from the attic upon my 
return from a two years’ residence 
abroad, it was fairly alive with creep- 
ing things and winged marauders, 

Make clean work of every bit of wool- 
en stuff in wardrobe and closet, beating 
and sunning for days, Meanwhile, wash 
the inside of each receptacle with a 
mixture of gasoline and wood alcohol, 
with a fair blending of red pepper. It 
is a fiery dose, and if rightly applied 
will abate the nuisance. Then wrap 
every article not to be used constantly 
in newspaper inclosing camphor balls, « 
and outside of the paper sew coarse cot- 
ton cloth. 

Lastly, be on the sbkrp lookout for 
months to come for the winged destroy- 
ers, and you need have no fear of @ 
successful raid, 


For Dripping Candles 


8S. M. S. (Buffalo, N. Y.) is in a diffi- 
culty about dripping candles and cut-glass 
holders, There are on the market every- 
where candle rotectors—little disks of 
gluse plain ‘and. eut, with a hole in the 
center to fit around the candle, They are 
inconspicuous and do not mar the appear- 
ance of the candlestick, There is also a 
dripless candle, so hollowed that miedrip- 
pings flow into the cayity, not on the 
prince, However, the disks will help her, 
now. 

A LOVER OF SOFT CANDLELIGHT 
(Chicago). 
The “‘disks’’ are sold under the name 
of ‘‘candle-saucers"” and ‘‘baubeches.’ 

‘They may be had at all china shops, 


“W ater-Glass”’ 


May I ask you to explain the term 
“water-glass’ used in your article upon 
preservi ogee 

T should aleo like to know how the so- 
lution is prepared t 

. D. D. (Villa Grove, Il). 

“Water-glass” is the common name of 

silicate of soda, To prepare the solu- 


tion for the use indicated: Put a pound 


of silicate of soda (water-glass) into a 
large crock or cask and pour over it a 
gallon of boiling water. The ‘‘glass’’ 
dissolves utterly. Let it cool and pour 
Over fresh eggs packed in a jar that has 
@ close lid. Eggs may be collected, day 
by day, and added to the supply, always 
keeping them well covered with the 
solution. 

One bad egg will spoil the rest. The 
solution is a preservative, not a restora- 
tive. No egge should be over a week 
old when it goes under the liquid. 

Eges mey ‘be preserved in this way for 
many weeks, 


Cottage Cheese 


In looking over an old copy of the Ex- 
change, I notice a recipe for Dutch or 
cottage cheese, 

It puts me feelingly in mind of a dish 
we used to eat at home in Florida when we 
were children, I drop important business— 
namely, the task of cleaning up and clear- 
ing e@ut accumulated papers, etc.—to tell 
fellow-housekeepers about it. 

“Clabbered’’ milk was skimmed and hung 
up in cheesecloth to drip and drain. It was 
then served with sugar and a dust of nut- 
meg, and sweet cream was poured over it. 

Do not allow the curd to drain until it is 
hard, for it is then tough. We liked it 
with homemade bredd and homemade but- 
ter. CAROLINE M, (Barnesville, Ga.). 


In what was then the ‘‘Valley of Vir- 
ginia’’ and is now ‘West Virginia,’’ I 
learned Stty-odd years ago to eat and 
ike your dish under the ugly name of 
“smearcase.’"’ The term was undoubt- 
edly a perversion of a Dutch word or 
words—or perhaps of a German, The 
thing was so good in itself that we for- 
got the name. 

The best cream or cottage cheese that 
comes to My table is homemade. We 
watch sour milk until it has just fairly 
“loppered’’ (or, as southerners say, 
“clabbered"’), As soon as it has formed 
into what looks like blanc mange, and 
without waiting for it to get more acid 
or to granulate and separate from the 
whey, we hang it up in a cheesecloth 
bag and leave it to drip for two hours 
without touching the bag. It is then 
turned into a chilled bow] and worked 
into a pat with a little rich cream— 
enough to make a soft paste, Now it 
goes upon the ice, 

It is eaten at luncheon with hot 
crackers, buttered and gooseberry, 
raspberry or strawberry jam. 

Or it is made into sma!i balls, after 
working into the paste finely minced 
olives, and eaten as an accompaniment 
to salad and crackers. 

Or again, it makes delightful sand- 
wiches. In this capacity it is salted an 
peppered, The olive and cream chees 
“blend is particularly nice for filling 
sandwiches. 

We are fond of loppered milk au nat- 
urel, That is, undrained and accom- 
anied by powdered sugar and cream. 
t is, to my fancy, more palatable than 
blanc mange or junket, Let souring 


milk form quietly in the dish from 
which it is to be eaten. As soon as it is 
“‘set’’ put upon ice or jn the refrigerator 
until luncheon time. Eaten with the 
trimmings I have named and—for those 
who like it—a dash of nutmeg, it is re- 
freshing, pleasant to taste and very 
wholesome and nourishing. Never throw 
away a cupful of milk that is ‘‘on the 
turn.” Let it turn entirely and to good 
purpose, 


Endive and Kohlrabi 
What are endive and kohlrabi, and how 


@re they prepared for table use? | 
4, L. C. (Langford, 8, D.) 


Endive is a well-known salad, some- 
times called ‘“‘succory.’ It has long 
taper leaves growing upward and closely 
together from a white, fleshy root, It 
is as white as celery and more delicate 
of flavor than lettuce. It is served crisp 
and raw, with French dressing, or com- 
bined with other plants or with fruits 
into a more ejaborate dish dressed with 
mayonnaise. 

Kohlrabi belongs to the cabbage fam- 
ily, with a smart cross of the turnip. 
Indeed, it is called by some “a turnip- 
cabbage."’ The edible part is bulbous 
and grows above ground. The leaves 
may likewise be eaten, but few like 


them, 
Boiled Kohlrabi 


Cut the leaves from the bulb and wash 
this last well. Cut into quarters and 
boil tender. Twenty-five ininutes should 
do this of the vegetable be fresh, Drain; 
salt and pepper to taste and serve with 
drawn butter, 


. ° A 
Classified Recipes 
In the first available issue of your Ex- 
change kindly answer the following queries: 
I am arranging a file of recipes taken 
from your Corner, and am at a loss where 
to place those | catalog below 


Macaronj or spaghetti, mince meat, 
mushrooms ue ehine prunes. Pumpin, 
cocoanut, cake ings, buckwheat oc e 

Mrs. A. B. C. (New York city). 


Macaroni, peppers and mushrooms are 
classed with vegetables; prunes with 
fruits, Cocoanut is a nut, but it might 
be slipped into the fruit column, if you 
like. Pumpkin and mince meat are used 
for pies alone, and fall into that line, 
Cake fillings belong to the cake list, 
and buckwheat cakes come under the 
head of breads, 

We may call upon you now and then 
to assist us in finding some recipes you 
have saved and classified and others 
have lost. It is a compliment to our 
Corner that you are taking so much 
trouble tu preserve systematically the 
formulas we have had the pleasure of 
laying before our well-beloved house- 
mothers, 


Wants English Pies 


Kindly repeat the recipe for Pnglish 
.mowbray-melton ples that appeared in your 
paper some months ago I have lost mine 


and I am anxious tc have it. 
yerson who sent it in 
ike favor again, I am myself an English- 
woman. Please insert this in next Sunday's 
paper, if possible. Mrs. W. (Los Angeles). 


Maybe the 
would do_us_ the 


It is never practicable to ine rt any- 
thing ‘‘next Sunday.’’ The batch of let- 
ters for rded to me from the newspa- 
per office does not fall into my hands in 
season to permit this. And the number 
of letters precludes the possibility of an- 
swering one-twentieth of them by the 
next mail. Every one is read and the 
contents are carefully noted Those 
which are to be answered through the 
Corner or the E hange are assorted in 


the order of receipt, and each comes 
around in turn for consideration 
I set these things down to satisfy you 


and a score of others that necessity, not 
partiality, governs the time of publica- 


as to the melton-mowbray pies, 
I have a recipe of my own, which is not 
that to which you refer. I am therefore 
obliged to pass along your request to 
the donor of the formula that appeared 
“some months ago."’ When we get it 
you shal! have it. 


Bahn au Rhum 


I hasten to send you recipe for ‘*‘bahn au 
rhum,’’ asked for by a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Exchange.e e 


Bahn au Rhum or Wine Cake 


One and a half pounds of flour, 5 ounces 
of butter, 1 veast cake, 1 ounce of sugar, 
% cup of warm milk, 4 eggs, grated peel 
of half a lemon 

Dissolve ‘the yeast ke in the milk. As 
soon as it is dissolved add half a cup of 
flour and stir it in well. Set aside until the 
sponge is light, While it is rising, melt the 
butter and beat eggs and sugar to a cream 
Add lemon and sponge and stir al! together 
for ten minutes. Add the rest of the flour 
and stir to a nice paste. If you like, you 
may stir in a handful of cleaned currants 
dreiged with flour, Mix them in well 

Butter a mold or one large ring; fill it 
half full with the dough; set in a warm 
place and let it rise to the top of the 
mold 

Bake in a moderate oven until done. 

As soon as it is removed from the molds 
or the rinx, boil a cupful of sugar in half 
a cupful of water two minutes; add a 
cupful of sherry and pour a few spoon- 
fuls of this syrup over each cake, 

1 have tried hard to write it down just 
as it should be made. 

M. N, (Philadelphia). 

We congratulate you upon your suc- 
cess, and thank you for a recipe we have 
been looking for a long time, 

I have often eaten wine cake which 
mune have been made according to your 
rule, 


Leather Cake 


Piease let me have a recipe for leather 
cake. I think it is made by first brown- 
ing the sugar. A. M. L. (Chicago), 
Unless you mean caramel cake, for 
which a recipe was lately printed, [ 
must refer the request. | know noth- 
ing of leather cake, by that name. I 
have eaten some that might have borne 
the title truthfully! 


hig PAPER BAG W CooKERyY 


Soyer’s book, in which he tells in @ 
charmingly colloquial style the several 
steps of his enterprise in the direction L 
have been describing. He wins our sym- 
pathy and confidence by confessing 
frankly that in his earlier experiments 
with fish and papillotes’’ 
there was “imparted to the food the 
flavor of the paper—a taste which, for 
obvious reasons, js dangerous 

Nothing daunted, he made a bolder 
venture Putting some meat, vegetabies 
and a little water into an envelope, he 
laid it upon the iron shelf of the oven. 

“The inevitable happened. The paper 
wag burned, and soon afterward it ex- 
ploded "* 

Concluding that the solid shelf pre- 
vented the circulation of alr about the 
envelope, he next used the wire broiler, 
laying the enveloped meat on this. 

“The food was deliciously tender, but 
it tasted unmistakably of the paper, 
and to serve it was out of the ques- 
tion.”” Fifteen years Jater, still haunted 
by the dream of cooking in paper by the 
steam of the inclosed food, he tried a 
grease-proof paper of his oy, n invention, 
Eleven dishes cooked in this way for & 
public banquet were received with favor) 

“We consider,” said the judges, ‘‘the 
M. Soyer has proved that cooking in 
paper is possible in an ordinary oven by 
direct heat.” 

“But,” s the culinary genius und 
true artist, “I was still fur from satis- 
fied. Beautifully cooked though they 
were, al) the eleven dishes tasted of pa- 
per, the old trouble I was now filled, 
however, with the spirit of conquest, 


cutlets “en 


and L determined to settle the tiatter 
once for all.” 
Thie t did by cowsulting a firm of 


paper anufacturers to the practica 
bility of making 1 chemicaliy prepared 
paper that wo.'d ‘“‘meet ail) his require- 
menis.”’ He suggested the chemical ¢ 
periments that might accomplish his 


to my great joy, they in- 
formed me that after much difficulty 
they had succeeded.” 

The manufa rers 


are English and a 


majority of Soyer'’s experim ts wera 
made im England. He is ey ntly fa- 
vorably inclined toward that country. 
He says. therefore, regretfutly: 


“English produce, vy 
flavor and quality, is s 
the world, yet the Inglish peovle are 
by no m is the best fed. They have 
the best material, but for various rea- 
sons the ordinary cook fails to make 
the best use of ‘t. Under paper-mg 
cookery, the fact 


th respect to 
snd to none in 


tha. no stew pans, 
frylag ans, ete,, are required, places 
the average kitchen maid in a new re- 


lation to her wovk. Lead poison or dirt 
from iron cooking vessels and every- 
thingg in the way of verdigris are avoid- 
ed, and should the system be univer- 
sall adopted I believe that the re- 
proach that now rests upon English 
cookery will be removed.” 

Thousands have “taken heart agai.’ 


“The bag is closed by a clip.” 


through hearing the of Palissy 
the Potter. The end for hich Soyer 
Strove may seem less dignitied to P 


scholar and art lover. It inay mean— 
as he dreams—emancipation for cook 
and mistress from most disagree- 
able part of their ; sion It is my 

duty and pleasure o keep my fellow 

workers appr of stever may 
lighten drudgery and avelop the best 
qualities in our daily food We owe 
much to the fireless cooker, of which 


none of us had heard ten years ago. 
Our daughters may reve! amd rest in a 
utensilless kitchen. 

A fanciful writ 
existence of the la 
beetle, the beau 
estheticism, 

“Think of the joy / slee; 


ared the 
the rose- 
simplicity and 


under 


the moon in the perfume ofa 
rose, and next morni without stirring 
from h bod, falling to work and eat- 


ing up her bedcovers for 
he_ sighs. 
Think 


boilers, 


breakfast!’’ 
kettles, double 
s and eriddles to 
no dishpans and dishtowels, no 

d sinks, no reminiscent odors 
ad-and-gone dinners to haunt the 
halls and drawing room, no scorched 
faces and reddened hands, no bills for 
kitchen plenishing! 

No cleaning ef pot closets and finding 
rusty and grease-coated vessels tucked 
by the latest cook! One row of 
‘Ives in the pantry for paper bags of 
orted sizes nea tly labeled with 
names of predestined contents and the 
time for cooking, would leave lots of 
room for tables, chairs and books and 
for human inmates who now cannot stir 
without care, best the swish of a skirt 
or swing of an arm may bring down a 
‘lattering avalanche from shelf and 


corner 
features in Soyer dreams, 


of having no 
fryir $ 


These are 
Shall we ever see their fulfillment? 


Alar. HonlanG 


a 


Cement That Sticks 


ERE is a cement that will stick 
on anything and forever; 

Take two ounces of clear gum 
arabic, one and one-half ounces of 
fine starch and half an ounce of white 
sugar, 

Reduce the gum arabic to powder 
and dissolve it in as much water as it 
would take to make one and one-half 
ounces of starch fit to use, Dissolve 
the starch and sugar in the gum solu- 
tion; then put the mixture tn a vessel, 
and plunge this vessel in bejling 
water, allowing it to remain until the 
Starth becomes clear. 

The cement should be as thick as 
var, and should remain so. It can be 
bept from spoiling by dropping in a 
lump of gum camphor or a little oil 
of sassafras or cloves. It will hoid 
slazed surfaces, rocks, minerals, ete. 
berfectly, 


Yt 
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THE REVIEW, BOW 


A Present For 


Emmerett 


The Buyers Proved Veri- 
table Bulls In a 
China Shop 


*By CLARISSA MACKIE 


Copyright by American Press Asso- 
cation, 191L 


Raymond blurted his startiing an- 
mouncement and dodged out of the 
bunk bouse. His three comrades stared 
open mouthed at one unother until 
Pepper broke the silence, 


“Married!” be uttered dazedly. “Did | 


be say that?” 

Tony Goff sulemnly nodded. “And 
he said ber name is Emmerett Hodge,” 
be said in an awed tone. 

“Emmerett Hodge?’ repeated Prole 
bitterly. “A girl with a name like 
that always bas a tony wedding. 
What did Raymond say about it? L 
didn't sense it all, 1 was so flabber- 
gasted.” 

“As near as I can rcollect he said 
¢@bhere was to be a fancy time at her 
house and we was invited. ‘Tony here 
has got to stand up with the bride 
groom.” 

dink Prole unjointed his long legs 
and stood erect, towering above the 
other two. “What about a weddin’ 
present?” he demanded. 

“That's easy. We'll all chip in and 


git Mrs. Carwood to buy it down to | 


Penfield. Wimmen always know what 
to git.” 

Tony Goff shook his head. “Nix on 
that, Pepper. Why, Raymond's been 
our mate for three years—ever since 
1 come to the Twin Star. I feel 
mighty friendly to him. 1| reckon all 
of us do, and we must pick out the 
present ourselves. What sa-ay?” 

The others nodded assent, and as it 
happened that the morrow was the 
monthly pay day they decided to ride 
ever to Pentield the next afternoon 
and select a wedding gift for Ray- 
mond's bride. 

With pockets well lined and bronzed 
faces portentously solemn with the 
import of their mission, the three set 
forth on the twenty mile ride from the 
Twin Star cattle ranch to the largest 
town in the county. 

They stopped at Red Spider for the 
mail, and the three wedding Iinvita- 
tions that faced them nearly caused a 


stampede. Jink Prole stared unhappi- | 


ly at the engraved words. 
“I dunno,” he hesitated. “It might 
by an expert If we should make a 
mistake she—the lady — Emmerett— 
might take offense at what we got.” 
Tony Goff tucked his envelope away 
end prepared to smoke. “There ain't 
mo use losing your nerve,” he said at 
Jength. “You braced us to the job, and 
ave got to curry it through. Mebbe we 


ain’t got to go clean to Penfield. What | 
you think of that lamp in Cox’s win- | 


der?” He pointed a lean forefinger at 
the dusty, fly spotted merchandise dis- 
played by the postmaster. 

The three surveyed it longingly. 


It was a tall lamp of pink glass and | 


when freed from dust and lighted 
might cast an added rosy glow over 
athe future of the newly wedded pair. 
Mr. 
bawled an inquiry. 

He returned and flung himself on 
his borse. “Three ninety-eight, includ- 
ing the shade,” be repeated contemp- 
tuously, “and us with a hundred in 
our pockets to spend!” 


With one accord they resumed the | 


journey to Penfield, leaving bebind the 
dark shadowing mountains with the 


last glimmer of the sunset along the | 


upper ridges. It was after dark when 
they pounded into the town, and, bhun- 
gery and thirsty, they made their way 
to a restauraut and satisfied their ap- 
petites. 

Afterward they entered the Farnum 
emporium, a maze of narrow aisles 
running between shelves and counters 
laden 
conceivable form of fragility. The 
side walls of the store were lined with 
counters upon which were piled house- 
hold wares, while the rear presented 
a gioomy barricade of furniture against 
a background of guudy carpets. 

Jink Prole 
aisie and reached the barricade just 
as a pretty girl arose from a chair and 
jJaid down a piece of fancy work. 

“What can | do for you?” she asked 
briskly. 

Before the tall ranchman could an- 
swer there came a terrific crash and 
the sound of splintering glass blended 
with startied profanity. 

“Ob!” exclaimed the girl 
real cut glass!" 

“'Tis considerable cut up.” agreed 


“That's 


Prole as they reached the scene of | 


disaster, where Pepper and Tony Goff 
atood staring down at the havoc they 
had created. “How'd you manage to 
clean off the bull shelf?” 

Mr. Pepper twisted bis long mustache 
ruefully. “Of course it can’t be because 
it’s varrow guuge here. We squoze 
ourselves as well’s we could, but some- 
how there wan't no place for elbows. 
Now, miss, what's the damuge?" He 
dug his hand deep into a pocket and 
brought forth bis month's pay, $40. 

The girl knelt upon the floor and 
bent her head above the fragments, 
piecing them together with little dis- 
mayed exclamations. At last she tossed 
back ber misty black hair and looked 
up at them with slowly crimsoning 


“It’s too bad.” she said regretfully, 
“but this is real cut glass, and it’s aw- 
ful expensive. There was a water bot- 
tle and six tumblers—$10 for the bot- 
tle and $2 apiece for the tumblers. 
That's $22. I'm awful sorry!” 

Without a word Pepver and Gof 


Pepper strode to the door and | 


with glass and china in every ! 


sidestepped down an | 


each Inid $11 on the shelf. The gir! 
took {it reluctantly. “I told Mr. Far- 
num he bad the shelves too crowded 
to be safe,” she said. “You've paid for 
bey things. Would they do you any 
good if | was to mend ‘em for you? 
You could use ‘em for ornaments.” 

“Nary, miss; they ain't any good to 
us. We're looking for—what are we 
looking for. Prole?"” demanded Goff tm- 
patiently. 

“A wedding present,” drawled Mr. 
Prole, gingeriy withdrawing from the 
perilous vicinity of breakables. “We 
thought of a pink glass lamp, but it 
don't cost enough. Have you got a 
{real expensive ‘lumingtor, miss?” 

The girl smiled and led the way to a 
shelf laden with a flower bed of col- 
ored lamps. She glanced at the price 
tags and then said; “This one for $12 
is the most expensive one. It's very 
pretty.” 

The three surveyed the lamp doubt- 
fully. It was a small Jamp of brass, 
with an elaborate shade set with pink 
opalescent glass. 
| “It don't cost enough,” said Prole 
| with regret. “It's mighty pretty, miss, 
but we couldn't hand out no measly 
| present like that to Emmerett. Show 
| us something better.” 

The girl stifled an exclamation and 

took them to a case full of silverware. 
| As they gravely examined knives and 
forks the girl watched them uneasily. 
| At last, flushing deeply, she spoke, 
“Most any girl would think that lamp | 
| was a nice present.” 

They shook their heads negatively. 
“It’s got to be something pretty nice | 
and tasty,” said Tony Goff; “you see, 
| ber name’s Emmerett, and a girl that 
bas that handle to her is used to good 


SOMETHING PLEASANT. 


AST winter | remember that the even- 
ing clouds nung low 

And before we'd finished dinner 

i had started tn to snow. 

Oh, the north wind moaned and rumbled 
as it shook our window panes, 

And a sheet of downy whiteness covered 
fields and streets and lanes! 

And at five o'clock next morning | was 
roused from slumber sweet 

To shovel off the snow drifts and to start 
the furnace heat. 


|Last winter | remember that I got back 
home one day 

And feund my Nellie sitting in her furs 
and heard her say: 

“Hurry right down to the furnace I've 
been nearly frozen here. 

I have shaken tt and stoked it. See what 
you can do, my dear. 

Why, this house ts something frightfull 
You can even see your breath! 

If you can't get steam up quickly I'm 
afraid we'll freeze to death.” 


Last winter, I remember, 1 was roused 
from slumber deep 

To close the bedroom windows, for a little 
drifted heap 

| Of snow had blown upon us. When my 

bare feet touched the floor 

| And I felt the icy hardwood | let out an 

| awful roar. 

I remember how she scolded for the an- 
gry words I said 

When 1 bumped against a rocker as I 
scrambled back to bed. 


| Last winter I remember that we woke 
one day to find 

That our water pipes were frozen. Oh, I 
could recall to mind 

Any number of such troubles if I had the 
time or space 

That the frigid weather brought us, trou- 
bles summer came to chase, 


) But today as | sit writing with the sweat 


beads on my brow 
I lke to recollect them! 
mighty pleasant now. 
—Edgar A. Guest in Detroit Free Press. 


They'd seem 


| living.” 

| “We couldn't get anything poor look- 
| ing,” added Pepper, and Jink Prole 
| nodded assent. 

“It’s a nice lamp,” persisted the girl. 
| “We might git four or five lamps— 
| enough for the bull bouse. Let's look 
at them again.” Jink Prole turned | 
suddenly to lead the way back to the | 
lamps; his sharp elbow dug Into ‘Tony 
Goff’s ribs, and that stout gentleman 
leaped backward to fall heavily | 
| against one of the china laden tables. 

When the clattering crash bad died | 
into silence Mr. Goff picked himself | 

out of a debris of broken dinner sets 
| to confront an irate little man who 
| danced wildly before them and de 

manded instant reimbursement for bis | 
losses. | 
| Jt required the united efforts of Tony 

Goff’s companions to convince the an-| 
gry proprietor that the offense was) 


loleTolozolel ele} e) 


| not intentional. 


“You can't fool me!” he sputtered 
loudly. “I had a place shot up oncet | 
in Dead Eye and they didn't leave so | 


$e this present business onghter be did ; Much as a glass salt cellar—wiped out 


| my hull stock of china and glassware 
| and”— 
| “Drop it, confound ye!” growled Jink | 
Prole. “Jest you compose your little | 
bunch of cinnamon sidewhiskers and | 
git down and count up your loss. IL 
reckon we can pay fer what we break. 
We're a-shoppin’ fer cut glass and cut | 
china, and we've paid fer $22 worth al- | 
| ready.” | 
The three ranchmen stood rigidly 
in their tracks while Mr. Farnum and | 
| the black haired girl took inventory | 
of the shattered crockery. Many of, 
| the pieces of various dinner sets were | 
whole and there were several | 
| that were cracked or only slightly bro- 
| ken. These Mr. Farnum announced | 
| would be a total loss to him and the 
ranchmen might as well carry them | 
| away. 
| Six dinner sets and four vases and | 
| a glass water pitcher had gone down 
| to destruction, and Mr. Farnum dole- 
| fully announced that $90 would barely 
cover the wholesale price. | 
In silence the $90 was handed over, | 
| while the girl stood near with down-/ 
| cast face. | 
“All these pieces that ain't broke be- | 
long to you gentlemen,” remarked Mr. 
Farnum magnanimously. “Of course | 
they ain't no use to me because none | 
of ‘em match anything else I've in| 
| stock. There’s cups and saucers and 
plates and"— | 
“I guess we'll be going along,” in- 
terrupted Prole slowly as be thrust his 
share of the remaining $8 back in his 
| pocket. “We've speut about all pind 
| money we reckoned on in this here 
| place. There's a mighty pretty little, 
pink lamp up in Red Spider fer three | 
| ninety-eight what will have to do fer | 
Emmerett.” } 
The girl flashed a glance at the re | 
treating form of her employer and 


She was laughing, but the tears were | 
| in her eyes. { 
“Don't you dare buy that pink lamp,” | 
} she whispered. “You set out to get 


you've lost your money, You take all | 
| the dishes, and I'll mend the glass | 


the wedding present, and | reckon | 
she'll be proud to think what was in 
your hearts, and that’s what matters 
anyway!’ She paused breathlessly, | 
her eyes like stars, her cheeks pink . 
with excitement. 

“How d'you know she would rather 
have this truck?” Jink Prole swept a 
long arm over the broken china and 
eyed her doubtfully. 

“Because I'm Emmerett!" she said 
' triumphantly. 
| The three stared down at her tn de- | 
lighted amazement. Then three hands | 
shot out to grasp bers, and Jink Proile 
spoke again. “We might a-known Kay- | 
mond’s girl would be like this,” he | 
sald. 

; “We was afraid of your long name,” 
grinned Pepper sheepishly. 
“We kin shorten it and call her Miss) 


Raymond,” put in Tony Goff innocent-! ~feach school, get married. learn mie | 


ly. : 


Miss Hodge uplifted a siim brown 
! finger, and ber cheeks dimpled under 
their friendly admiration. 
“Don't you dare call me anything but 
Zmwmerett!” she said severely. 


then laid a hand on Jink Prole’s sleeve, | 


| the nicest present you knew bow for | ' 
that girl, and it isn’t your fault that) § 


water set and you give ‘em to her for) S@ 


Oo 


Time's Changes. 

Bob Fitzsimmons was smashed 
up ip an auto accident, and the 
world of sport never said a word. 
Yet the time was when the 
© aforesaid W. of S. would have 
been horror stricken had Mr. 
© Fitzsimmons lost one freckle.— 


8 Denver Republican. 
° 
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Economy. 

It was at a reception, and the lady 
who had beeu reading up on health 
culture mistook Lawyer Williams for 
his brother, the doctor. 

“Is it better.” she asked confidential- 
ly. “to He on the mght side or the left.” 

“Madam,” replied the lawyer, “if one 
is on the right side it isn't often neces- 
sary to lie at all.”—Success. 


The One Scare. 

“Are you never trightened when you 
make a flight?’ 

“I bad one good scare,” replied the 
businesslike aviator, “Some one told 
Me the money they were putting up 
for the exhibition was counterfeit.”— 
Washington Star. 


Almost Impossible. 

“I see they're guin’ after mosquitoes 
in New Jersey with dynamite.” 

“Bless me, is that so! Well, say It 
must take a lot of patien-# to get the 
skeeter to sit quiet till the fuse is light 
ed."—Clevelund Pluin Dealer, 


Plenty of Time. 
“Why shouldn't | marry him? 
“He's poor. You may get a better 
chance some day “ 
“Well, | can cross that bridge when 
I come to it, can't 1?"—Chicago Jour 
nal 
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° 

° 

2 Is a Repeater. 

° Love may be a disease, but it 
2 doesn't seem to be one of the 
° 
° 
° 
° 
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kind you can only catch once.—o 
New York Times. 


°° 
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Rest at Last. 
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Natura! Inference. 
“Jobony, what is the meaning soughs 
to be conveyed in (he nasertion, ‘Free 
dom shrieked whet Kosciusko fell’ " 
“Kreedum was prob'iy what be fell 
on, ma'am.”—Houstup Post 
Sunflower Philosophy. 
When a giri quits going to school 
it's up to her to do one of four things 


Upery or stenog.— Atchison Giubde, 


In the Limelight. 
“All the world’s » stage.” 


“Yes; and we all want te do a mone 
wogue.”—Pittsburg |’oat. 
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ISLAND, ALBERTA. 


THEY STOOD THE PACE 


THE MAORIS HAVE ADOPTED THE 
WHITE MAN'S \\AYS. 


The Aborigines of New Zealand Are 
Among the Few Races That Have 
Been Able to Change Their Entire 
Mode of Life In Such a Way as to 
Compete With the White Invaders 
—Run Hug. Sheep Farms. 

{ 


Bomething over seventy-five years 
a.», a wild, cannibal, Maori chief, 
named Pomare, sailed out of Welling- 
ton harbor with as choice and blood- 
tuirsty a band of naked savages as 
you could ever imagine. They headed 
for the Chatham Islands. about 500 
miles away, where lived their pros- 
perous and equally cannibal enemies, 
the Morioris. 

The Maori conquistadors carried 
| shotguns; the islanders hed nothing 
; but their bows and arrows and a 
rather inferior kind of spears. History 
lis not very accurate about the details 
of this obscure, but ferocious war. 
But the Morioris were so badly deci- 
mated that there are less than a score 
of them on their islands today. The 
| invaders literally ate them out of ex- 
istence. The veteran Pomare, mat 
garbed and savage like the rest, pre- 
sided at the cannibal orgie.. 

That was no uncommon instance in 
Maori warfare a short three-quarters 
of a century ago. To-day the Maoris 
vote and hold land in New Zealand 
side by side with white men, In some 
ways, Maori lawyers, Maori doctors, 
}ard Maori ministers of religion have 
more of the graces of civilization than 
| their white neighbors. In the sense 
| that it is known in America, and that 
| Englishmen are coming to know it in 
| 8outh Africa, there is no race problem 
|in this country at all. Only the other 
|day King George included a Maori 
jin his honors list. 

The Maoris are noteworthy amon 
all the primitive nations of the worl 
for having taken the graces of the 
| white man’s civilization’ and left the 
vices alone. 
| Take Pomare’s grandson, for in- 
stance. A man starts with a bit of a 
|handicap on his future achievement 
when his grandfather was a wild, man- 
eating savage. But is Pomare’s grand- 
{son a mat-garbed cannibal? No, he is 
Dr. Wi Maui Pomare, a university 
| graduate, and a cultured and refined 
|gentleman. More than that, he has 
oe his grandfather’s traits of 
| leadership, for he has been appointed 
| to the post of Government Chief Medi- 
ca] Officer among his people. 

That is what strikes a stranger 
;among the Maoris of New Zealand 
first and most forcibly — how much 
they have learned from t!.. whites, and 
how mach thc, have refused to learn. 

When the Maoris take up anything, 
ar generally take it up vigorously, 
and very much in their own fashion. 
When they fought the white man, 
they fought him with his own meth- 
ods, with gunpowder and rifle pits 
and i bgt lines—and with a word 
of honldr that the white man came to 
respect. They fought him success- 
fully, too, for a long series of years, 
ending about the time of the Ameri- 
ean Civil War, with New Zealand far 
from “conquered.” The white men 
| took up land the Maoris could not use 
—for their fifty thousand population 
still own over 7,000,000 acres. And 
the Maori fought for his rights 
throughout so fiercely and honorably 
that to come together on even terms 
after the wars was the most natural 
thing possible. That is the chief rea- 
son why there is so little race preju- 
dice. And it is also because men like 
Dr. Vi Mauri Pomare are so proud of 
the race of their cannibal grandfathers 
that they set a strict ban on inter- 
marriage with the white man. 
Tokens of race inequality like the 
“Jim Crow” car, the “grandfather” 
clause, or the social and political lim- 
itations suffered by the Hindu, are 
unknown in New Zealand. Ail through 
the Maori country, white and duskg 
children attend the same schools with 
no distinction of race or color. From 
Te Aute College, at Hawke’s Bay, and 
St. Stephen’s School in this city, 
many brainy young Maoris graduate 
| each year and go forth to add to the 
natives’ pride of race and white man’s 
store of knowledge. The 123 scholar- 
ships offered by the New Zealand 
Government are barely enough to sat- 
ba’ the increasing demand. 

t is in their native villages, how- 
ever, that one comes to understand 
best the odd blend of civilizing and 
traditional elements that makes the 
| Maoris unique among races of their 
; color. Up in the northeast here, you 
| oan see the business ingenuity of a 
| Very Up-to-date present in the way the 

huge thousand-acre sheep farms are 
run by their native owners. The sheep- 
sheanng is usually done b machinery 
of the latest pattern, and the Ngati- 
| Perou tribe, one of the most famous 
fighting tribes in the country, have 
; put almost every acre of their land 
under grazing and general sheep- 
farming in the most advanced style, 
A home-made, native telephone sys- 
tem connects the» villages all around 
the Cape and links up with the Gov- 
ernment system in the south. 

But the Maoris have acquired more 
than the crust of civilization in the 
white man’s scientific conveniences, 
They have adjusted their tribal cus- 
toms to his laws. All traces of canni- 
balism were put away fifty years ago; 
tattooing, until recently compulsory 
on each Maori brave, is also fast pass- 
ing vut of fashion. The fortitude 
which was measured by the depth 
and numver of india-ink filled slashes 
@ man could stand on his face and 
chest still exists, but is measured now 


by the more complex standards of the 
European. 


J A British Treasure. 


In the jewel house of the Tower of 
London, the place where the crown 
and other royal insignia are kept, 
there is @ book bound throughout in 

qo even to the wires of the hinges. 
; tts clasp is two rubies set at opposite 
‘ends of four golden links. in one 
', side there is a cross of diamonds; on 


ithe othe: the English coat of arms set | 


vip diamvunds, pearls and rubies. 


{witb the Paris tradespeople. 


SUCCI THE FASTER. 


They Won't Let Him Abstain From 

Food, So He’s Starving to Death. 

Succi, once celebrated for bis feats 
of fasting, who itn 1880 bud all Parie 
flocking to bim when he was op ex- 

hibition at the Grand Hotel, is now, 
compulsorily practicing bis profession 
in «a modest room in the Passage 
d'Elyee des Beaux Arts, which for all 
its bigh sounding title is a poverty 
stricken alley on the heights of Mont- 
martre, 

“lL am finished,” be says. “I can 
struggle no more. My fasting experi- 
ments no longer Interest any one. IL 
have traveled so much and shown my- 
self so often that | am now nothing 
| but a back number. Today every one 
wants novelty, and this novelty in 
turn is soon vut of date. 

“My last engagement was at a Rouen 
enfe, where | fasted a month for a 
ridiculously small sum of money. | 
‘agreed to the terms purely as a mat- 
| ter of hopor, to upbold my reputation. 
1 was negotiating for an engagement 
in Paris when the prefecture of police 
interfered und condemned my exhibl- 
tion as unwholesome, 

“L protested as best I could, but it 
was useless, and so | see myself re- 
duced to dying of bunger because | am 
not allowed to fast. If all my fasts 
are added together during the twenty- 
five years | bave been exhibiting it 
makes a total of five years, a record 
which I am sure no one can dispute.” 

Succi has other claims to fame be- 
sides fasting. He allowed himself to 
be buried alive at Troyes in 1896 and 
{at a Rouen music ball be posed as a 
|statue on a column, immovable for 


| Sun. 
| 


ROTHSCHILD’S BANK. 


) Curious Way the Paris House Treats 


its Depositors. 

A curious incident is reported from 
Paris throwing tight upon the policy 
of the Rothschild bank in that city. 
No vew accounts are allowed to be 
opened with the Kothschilds nowa- 
days, but any old customer or any 
descendant of an old customer while 
be keeps a balance in the bank is 
bever reminded bow small the balance 
is or even that it has been overdrawn. 

A young officer whose father bad 
known Baron James and had kept a 
rather large account with him strove 
to keep a balance in the bank, because 
to bave a balance with the Roths- 
childs is in itself a source of credit 
But at 
last he was forced by circumstances 
to overdraw, and nothing was said. 

He then repaid the overdraft and 
continued to use his account as be- 
fore. Later he was again obliged to 
overdraw, and, finding no notice tak- 
en, be continued bis practice for sev- 
eral months and was surprised to find 
that be had unlimited credit with the 
firm. 
whether he is specially honored in 
this regard or whether it is the prac- 
tice of the firm always to honor a 
draft of one who bas.at any time been 
& custumer.—American Hebrew. 


Her Secretary. 
A clever young woman who is a 
{member of the Washington staff of a 
Cleveland paper had occasion to call 
on Mrs. Knox the other day on a mat- 
ter of important news. Mrs. Knox 


answered the bell informed the jour- 
Dalist. 

“Well, hasn't she a secretary who 
can give me the information I am aft- 
er?” persisted the newspaper woman. 

“Certainly, madam,” answered the 
footman. “This way, please.” Lead- 
ing the way along the hall, he ushered 
her into the presence of a very impor- 
tant looking person. 

“Are you Mrs, Knox's secretary?” 
| asked the newspaper girl 
The man laughed, “!] guess I am,” 
| be admitted. “I'm ber husband, and 
| I'm the secretary of state. What can 1 
| do for you?"—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
| —— ~~ --~ -— 

Gas Meters 

Gas meters of practically the same 
design as those used fifty years ago 
are being used in Chicago today to the 
| bumber of 529,000. William D. Wil- 
| cox, city gas inspector, asserts in a re- 
| port that they are so imperfect that 
| 60 per cent of them run fast and that 
| the consumers are mulcted out of $300,- 
000 annually, (Officials of the gas com. 
pany say they are using meters of 
antiquated style simply because no in- 
ventor bad been clever enough to make 
auy substantial change in them, and 
| they are the same style of meters as 
are used all over the United States 
and also in England. 


Astronomy of the Invisible. 

There is now a new branch of the 
science of astronomy called “the as- 
tronomy of the invisible.” So many 
double stars were discovered—the oue 
luminous and the other dark or dead— 
revolving around each other, that the 
new department thrust itself upon the 
notice of astronomers, Every star is 
known to be a sun, followed through 
apace by satellites, Each luminous 
point then comes to mean, perhaps, # 
dozen worlds. The unseen vastly out- 
umber the seen. 


New Gold. 

In spite of the estimate that in the 
United States and Alaska there will 
be at least $100,000,000 In new gold 
mined every year for some time to 
tome, there is no new gold offered for 
sale in the United States excepting for 
the arts. All the gold that comes into 
the country from Alaska or is mined 

| here is, as soon as the assay can be 
made, converted into gold certificates 
end then passes directly or indirectly 
late circulation.-- Argonaut. 


/eighty bours.— Paris Cor. New York | 


He 1s to this day wondering ! 


was not at home, the manservant who | 


Woman's Worl ) 


Miss Florence Sutton a Coming 
Woman Among Tennis Players. 


@ 1911, by American Press Association, 
MISS FLORENOER SUTTON, 


Miss Florence Sutton, a sister of May 
Sutton, who won the tennis champion- 
ship in 1909, is looked upon in the 
sporting world as a coming woman 
among tennis players. The younger 
Miss Sutton has been doing splendid 
work with the racket since she came 
from home in Califortla early in the 
| season, and she bids fair to uphold 
| the family reputation for expert ten- 
nis play. 
| Tennis is being taken up by girle 

more strenuously than ever this sum- 

mer, and it’s a fine game for women, 

but it takes incessant practice and 
superb health to make a strong player, 
and a sure eye,,a quick and decisive 
brain and unerring judgment to make 
/a clever one. Some of the attributes 
| may be acquired by training, but not 
‘all of them; still, any girl, blessed 
| with norma! health and strength may 
become, with little effort, a better 
than the average tennfs player and de- 
rive some of the ren! benefits of the 
game. 


SUFFRAGETTES WILL FAST. 


Arrange For Week of Self Denial to 
' Swell Exchequer. 

| Six perspiring suffragettes lined up 
| recently at a soda water counter not 
far from the Metropolitan Life build- 
| ing, in the tower of which is the head- 
quarters of the woman suffrage party 
of New York city. 

“Shall we have lemonade?” one of 
them asked the others tentatively. 

“Lemonade at 5 vents? It isn’t Aug. 
15 yet. We'll have chocolate nut sun- 
dae, the best,” said a large suffra- 
gette in a sailor bat. “Ah,” she sigh- 
ed when the sundafs had come, each 
with a cherry on tcp, “make the most 
of your chances new, for the week of 
self denial comes son.” 

Yes, the suffragettes are planning a 
whole week of se\ft denial, beginning 
|‘Aug. 15. Fired by accounts of how 
| Englishwomen ra‘se big sums of 
money in no time at all for the cause, 
the members of the woman suffrage 

arty have resolved to see if they can’t 

o the same by ging up things they 
are fond of for seven days. Half of 
the wealth which it is expected will 
| pour in during thie votes for women 
{fast will go to the party coffers and 
half will be sent t» California to aid 
the suffrage campa‘gn there. 

All vugieties of self denial are 
planned by the *ager suffragettes, 
Oue is going to fo without butter, 
“Butter is expensive,” she explained, 
“and lam getting to» fatanyhow.” All 
will eschew ice cream soda; neither 
will any go shopping during the week 
| of self denial. 

If agitated women wearing yellow 
buttons are observed in the shops dur- 
ing the next five weeks laying in 
lingerie blouses afd jabots, put 1 
down to the necexsity of preparing for 
the nonspending weck that’s to come, 


| 


» Egyptian Women Run Newspaper. 
Egyptian women have a weekly 
[newsoaner owned and edited by wo- 
men, The appearance of the news: 
paper is regarded as a favorable sigp 
of the development of the women of 
that country and as a promise of the 
regeneration of Egypt. The purpose 
| of the paper is to improve the condl- 
tion of the Mosiem women, to educate 
them and to fit them to earn their own 
livelihood. It is expected to develop 
their standard of thought and tntelli- 
} Rence and to train them to think and 
\ act for themselves, Egyptian women 
are employed as» writers, and the week: 
ly paper relater the society affairs of 
Cairo, tells of tasbiog and prints ae 
«| 
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PINE 


Ask for the Red W Brand 
SOLO EVERYWHERE 


sex, locally, on goods necessary as | 
bread; salary two dollars per day and 
commission; experience unnecessary 
J. L. Nichols & Co., Limited, Toronto. 


—————$——— 


REST AND HEALTH TO MOTHER AND CHILD... 


Maks. WINSLOW's SOOTHING SYRUP has been 


MOTHERS pr their THIWDREN WHILE 

TEETHING, with PERF?'¢ SUCCES». It | 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOF. KNS the GUMS 
ALLAYS all PAIN CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHEA, 


‘Winslow's Soothing Syrup,"’ and take no other 
‘kind ~=Twenty-fivecentsa bott = | 


The “‘Wellington’”’ Hat 


for men. Canadian-made. Guar- 

anteed best hat value in Canada. 

All sizes and shapes in soft and 

stiff felts. Ask your Dealer, or 

write at once to 

CHAS. C. PUNCHARD & CO., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Watch 


Repairs. Diamonds. 
Catalogue 
Free 


United Watch & Jewelry Co., Toronto. 


You Can't Cut Out A. BES Rbaret: 


UFF | 
» but 


will clean them off permarent) 

work the horse same wine, Oe | 
lister or remove the hair. €2.00 
ttle, delivered. Book 4 I) free. { 
ABSORBINE, Jit, Uniment. for 

ry Varicose Veins, Rup- 
Beles Aftee Glnads, Golires, Worms Cysts, Alleys 

ands, Goltres, Wens, sts. 

tio 08 erupts Se aelsarc 7H tal O05 ass 
le $3 OF do \* ou more 
if you wri Manufactured only by a | 
W. F. YOUNG, P.1.F.,197 Lymans Bldg., Montreal, Can, 
Also furnished by Martin Bole & Wynne Co., Winnipeg + 


The National Drug and Chemical Co,, Winnipeg & Calgary; 
and Henderson Bros, Co, Ltd., Vancouver. 


A thoroughly well made all-British Hammer- 
less Gun. British proved, bored on Gree. er's 
workd-renowned choke bore system. Simple, 

strong, easy to strip and clean. 
Address ~ 


W. W. GREENER, 
63-65, Ceaver Hall 
MONTREAL, P.Q. 


batalog WU, Free. 


Hill, 


The Straight Brand 
Magistrate—*"My good woman, is 
your husband's abuse of you habitual 
or intermittent?’ 
Complainant—‘‘No, sir; it’s just 
plain cussin’.”’—Baltimore American, 


Warts will render the prettiest hands 

unsightly. Olear the excrescences awa 
by using Holloway’s Corn Cure, whic 
acts thoroughly and painlessly. 


“Have pity on a poor, lame man 


eee 


SHUTT 


w COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Rifle and Pistol Cartridges 


The advent of smokeless powder called for improved methods in 
the manufacture of rifle and pistol cartridges with the result that 
all cartridges are now made better than formerly. 
rifle and pistol smokeless and black powder cartridges are made 
in the most complete plant 1n the world, by experts, and can be 
depended upon to be sure fire and accurate, and of maximum 
shooting strength. They cost no more than many inferior makes. 


EDDY'S WASHBOARDS 


THE BOARDS WITH TdE LABOR-SAVING CRIMP 


You the same genuine satisfaction Made in different styles and 
sizes to suit the tastes of different p ‘ople. At all good Grocers. 


| 
ased for over SIXTY YEARS by MILLIONS of | 


It is ao | 
aolutely harmless. Be sure and ask for ‘Mrs | 


who is hungry and cold,” 

“Stranger, think yourself lucky. 
You're only cold in one leg; 1 am cold 
in both.’’—Pele Mele, 


Poet (showing verses)—‘This is my | 
maiden effort, sir.” } 
Candid Kditor—‘‘Yes, it reads as if) 
you'd made an effort.”’—Boston Tran- | 
ecript. 


cHrw 


DIXVE. Tosacco 


| erat bundred dollars. 


2 Z 


Winchester 


Don’t wait till Wednesday comes around—make 
sure NOW that you have one of 


No other Washboard can give 


et 
i __ _________] 


WANTED — Representatives, either | 


LOSSES AT MONTE CARLO. 


Not at the Gaming Tables, but From | 


Thieves and Pickpockets. 
The extent to which pickpockets car- 


ry op their calling at Monte Carlo is | 


shown by the experiences of an Eng- 
lishwoman, the wife of a prominent 
member of the British colony in Paris. 
While playing at the gaming tables in 
the casino she found suddenly that 
somebody had opened ber bag and 
stolen ber purse, which contained sey- 
In a letter to 
her busband she writes: 

“It was about 5 o'clock when they 
entered my complaint and a descrip- 
tion of the purse in the ledger, I re- 
turned after 7 o'clock, and the clerk 


| had to turp back three pages to find 
the entry. 


“ ‘Surely,’ I said, ‘these are not all 
losses that have vccurred since | was 


| here two bours ago?’ 


“*Yes, madame, they are,’ he replied, 
‘and it’s the same every day.’” 

The writer thinks that “losses” is 
scarcely the right word to use. She 
relates the case of another Englisbwo- 
man who was robbed of $1,600 in the 
same way as herself. The victim ac- 
tually caught a woman's hand ip ber 
bag and she held on until sume detec- 
tives arrived, but the thief had already 
passed the votes to an accomplice, and 
she was allowed to go.—Cor. New York 
Sun, 


Dubious Work. 
Many years age when Colouvel Fro 


bel of Atlanta was called on to gauge again last night, 
the water in a neighboring stream he | 


one day bud an amusing encounter 
witb an old farmer who came along 
oD a wood cart druwp by ap ox, 

When he reached the colonel be stop- 
ped tbe cart and inquired peremptorily: 

“What op ‘arth ure (them men doin’ 
thar?” 

“YVbey are trying to find out bow 
Many bocketfuls of water run down 


this creek in twenty-four bours,” said 


the colonel. 


“Mister, are that a true fact?” asked | 


the farmer. 

“Yes; that’s just what it is,”" said the 
colonel 

“Weill, mister,” said the old man tn a 
tone of much disapproval and anxiety, 
“it mought be all right, but it do ap- 
pear to me such doin's are onconstitoo- 


tional.”—Youth’s Compunion. 


Still Had It. 

Rastus was on trial, charged with 
stealing $7.85. He pieaded not guilty, 
and as be was unable to bire ap attor- 
ney the judge appuinted Lawyer Clear- 
em as counsel, Cleurem put up a 
strong plea in defense, and Rastus was 
acquitted. 

Counsel and client met a few min- 


| utes later outside the courtroom, 


“Now, Kastus,"” said Clearem, “you 
know the court allows the counsel very 
little for defending this kind of case. 
1 worked bard for you and got you 
clear, I'm entitled to much more pay 
than I'm getting tor my valuable serv- 
ices, and you should dig up a good 


| sized fee, Have you got any money?” 


“Yes, boss,” replied Rastus, “1 still 
done got dat seben dollahs and eighty- 
tive cents,”—Kverybody's, 


Bothered the Barber. 

“How are things?” the barber asked 
pleasantly of the shrinking man in the 
chair, 

“Dull, very dull!" 

And the knight of the razor looked 
for a moment as if he thought the re- 
mark was personal—Londoa Tele 
graph 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| with these pills at hand. 


blood. 


ye at 


THE 


REVIEW, 


USE THE COCKSHUTT ENGINE 
GANG FOR YOUR FALL PLOWING 


BOW 


ow 


ISLAND, ALBERTA. 


CRICULTURALIE 
IMPLEMENTS 


Trial Up to Date 

Breef_was accused of bribery. 
admitted the charge. 

“What, sir?’ the judge thundered. 
“What, you a practising lawyer, ad- 
mit without shame that you bribed 
the witness ?’’ 

“Yes, your honor,” said Breef hast- 


He 


ily. “But I bribed him 

truth. He had been bribed by the 
other side to lie.’"—New York Tri- 
bune. 


Aroused 


The young woman in the stern of 
the boat had whispered softly the 
word “Yes.” “But stay right where 
you are, Jack,’ she added hastily; “‘if 
you try to kiss me you'll upset the 
boat.” 

“How do you know?” hoarsely de- 
manded Jack, a horrible suspicion al- 


ready taking possession of him.— 
Ideas. 
Indignant Stranger—‘‘That boy of 


yours threw a large stone at me just 
now, missing my head by half an 
inch!” 

Proud Parent—“You say he missed 
you?” 

Indignant 
missed me.” 

Proud Parent—‘‘Then it was not my 
boy?” 


Stranger — “Yes, just 


Minard's Liniment cures burns, etc. 
Unlucky 

“That was rough on Davis.” 

“What?” “He stepped on a piece of 


orange peel, fell, and was arrested for 
giving a street performance without a 
license.’’—Ideas. 


fiow’s This? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward i am, 
ase of Catarrb that cannot be cured by t.air 


‘atarrh Cure. 
1. CHENEY & CO, Towed, + 
We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
ur the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly hon 
gable in all business trausactions and financially 
‘ble w carry out any obligations made by his firm. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, 


Wholesale Druggists, Toledo O | 


siall'sCatarrh Cure is taken internally acting 
ftrectiy upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
tystem. Testimoniais sent free. Price 75 cents 
rottle, Sold by all Druggists. 

‘Take Hall's Fomily Pile for constir, 


“T certainly have a_ considerate 
boss.”” “How now?” ‘Gave me a two 
| weeks’ vacation, and three days to 


rest up.” 


St. Joseph, Levis, July 14, 1903. 
Minard’s Liniment Co., Limited. 
Gentlemen,—I was badly kicked by 
my horse last May and after using 
several preparations on my leg no- 
thing would do. My leg was black as 
jet. I was laid up in bed fog a fort- 
night and could not walk. 
ing three bottlese of your MINARD’S 
LINIMENT I was perfectly cured, so 
that I could start on the road. 
JOS. DUBES, 
Commercial Traveller. 


A Woman’s Way 
Crabshaw—lIf you insist on this new 
gown, I'll have to get it on credit. 
Mrs. Crabshaw—As long as it’s go- 
ing to be charged, dear, I may as well 
get a more expensive one. 


A Remedy for Bilious Headache. 
those subject to bilious headache. 
melee's Vegetable Pills are recommended 
as the way to speedy relief. Taken ac- 
cording to directions they will subdue 
irregularities of the stomach and so act 
upon the nerves and blood vessels that 
the pains in the head will cease. There 
are few who are not at 
ject to biliousness and familiar with 
attendant evils. Yet none need 


To 


its 
suffer 


Father—That young man 


Daughter—Yes, papa. 


Father—Anything encouraging? 
Daughter—Yes, papa, he said he 
heard two could live as cheaply as 


one, 


Nerves Are 
Exhausted 


And Nervous Prostration or Paraly- 
sis Are Creeping Steadily Upon 
You 


Dr. Chase’s 


Nerve Food 


You hear of people suddenly falling 
victims of nervous prostration or 
some form of paralysis. But when 
you get all the facts of the case you 
find that they have had months or 
years of warning. 

They haven’t slept well. There has 
been frequent attacks of nervous 
headache. Digestion has failed. They 
have been irritable, easily worried 
and excited and have found memory 
and concentration failing. 

Had they but known that these 
symptoms tell of exhausted nerves 
or had they realized their 
they would have restored the feeble, 
wasted nerves by use of such treat- 
ment as Dr, Chase’s Nerve Food, 

This  great/ restorative treatment 
cures by forming new, rich blood and 
by rebuilding the wasted nerve cells. 
No medicine is more certain to prove 
beneficial, for each 
system a certain amount of rich, red 


Nervous diseases come on silowly 
and can only be overcome by patient 
and persistent treatment. Prevention 
is always better than cure, and for 
this reason you should endeavor to 
keep the system at high water mark 
by using Dr, Chase’s Nerve Food at 
the first sign of trouble. 50 cents a 
box; 6 boxes for $2.50; at all dealers 


After us- 


Par- | 


some time sub-| 


was here! 


ay | j 
danger} “Well, sir, lightnin’ sot his house 


| afire, a airthquake swallowed half his 


dose adds to the} 


ARE NOT AGGRESSIVE. 


Japanese Character Is Not Really Un-' 
derstood by Occidentals. 


| Occidental people do not understand | 
the Japanese character, according to | 
Prof. Yaichi Haga, and especially is 


| 
| 


| regard to the “yellow peril” bogey. 
Writes Prof. Haga in the Oriental 
Review: 

“The valor and strength of the na-! 
tion was observed in the Chino-Japa- 
nese war, during the Boxer trouble 
and in the recent Russo-Japanese war, | 
with the conclusion that we are a war- 
like people, literally eager for fight- 
jing. The fear was openly expressed 
that the Japanese might seek to in- 
vade Europe, and that the white peo- 
x might be overwhelmed by the yel- 
ow race as they were once by the 
armies of Gengis Khan. But this is a 
mere apprehension and race antagon- 
ism is the genesis of it. 

“There is no doubt that we have 
been a nation of military valor from 
of old, as it is well known that there 
was bushido or code of soldier’s mo- 
rals under our feudal regime, and that 
Japan of to-day still remembers the 
| time of military rule, abolished only 
forty years ago, is also an undeniable 
fact, but notwithstanding all this we 
have never been aggressive warriors 


| 


' throughout our long history. 
“We display our valor only from 
| the necessity of self-protection. We 


lare defensive, not offensive. We nev- 
}er draw sword without first being at- 
tacked. The feudal samurai exercised 
|the utmost care not to give a blow 
for light cause. Our sword is a de- 
jfensive weapon, not an instrument of 
! murder. 

“When a new blade was forged for 
a samurai it was an old custom to 
| celebrate the acquisition of this fam- 
| ily treasure with the eating of a kind 
of bean dish, the idea suggested being 
that the sword might never be used 
| for cutting just as the bean dish re- 
Pecos no knife. Only when a gentle- 
fman’s honor was at stake woul@ he 
| fearlessly chastise the offender. 
| “This is the soul of bushido. In our 
ylays those who attack on slight pro- 
Vocation are not honorable, the true 
samurai resorting to his sword only 
from sheer necessity. Wanton mas- 
sacre of captives is unheard of. To 
win them through kindness and to 
bring about their voluntary obedience 
}has been the traditional policy of 
Japan.” 


A Powerful New Poison. 


| A new poison has been discovered 

jin the innocent castor plant which 

adorns so many gardens that is more 

| powerful than any other known to 

affect living matter. The seeds of the | 
plant are macerated in a solution of 

| sodium chloride and the poison ex- 
tracted in an impure form. One gram 
of this “racinus’”’ is sufficient to kill 
500,000 guinea pigs, according to the 
estimates of Prof. Elrich, of Frank- 
fort-on-Main, but the peculiar fea- 
ture of it is that animal which is dos- 
ed with a quantity insufficient to 
cause death can thereafter take larger 
| and larger quantities until the quan- 
tity is increased 10,000 fold. This can 
be done to a certain extent with ar- 
senie and strychnine, but with these 
| the largest possible dose is not much 
| greater than the death dose. More- 
| over the blood of a poisoned animal 
| may be made into a most effective 
antitoxin and if the toxin is injected 
into a freshly-poisoned animal it will 
prevent illness, or in the case of one 
| that already shows the effects of the 
poison it will completely cure it. 


Nativity of Foods. 


It is surprising from whence come 
the most common articles of food. The 
; onion, leek, garlic and pea were fav- 
orites in Egypt, rye and parsley in 
Siberia, the citron and currants in | 
Greece, and radishes hail from China 
|} and Japan. The horse chestnut is a 
| native of Tibet, the Forbidden Land, 
and the mulberry tree, walnut and 
peach traveled westward from Per- 
sia. Very few consider that oats orig- 
inated in North Africa at a time when 
Egypt was the granary of the world. | 
The chestnut came from Italy, celery 
| from Germany, spinach from Arabia, 
the sunflower from Peru and cucum- 
ber from India. Tobacco is a native 
of Virginia. 


Unchanged. 


“Do you act toward your wife as 
you did before you married her?” 


“Exactly. I remember just how I 
used to act when I first fell in love! 
with her. I used to hang over the 


| fence in front of her house and gaze 
at her shadow on the curtain, afraid 
to go in. And I act just the same way 
now when I get home late.” 


Merely an Accessory. 
“What's this I hear about the wed- 
ding? Some say the bridegroom did- 
n’t show up until very late.” | 
“It wasn’t his fault. He was there, | 
| but he wasn’t conspicuous. He get 
| elbowed into a corner behind some 
palms.” | 


True Philosopher. 


land, an’ then the river riz an’ over- | 
flowed the whole business !’’ 
‘Well, what’s he a-doin’ of now?” 
“Thankin’ the Lord that he kin 
swim !” ‘| 


Out In the Garden. | 

“What is it, do you suppose, that 

keeps the moon in place and prevents | 

it from falling?’ asked Araminta.* 

“TI think it must be the beams, 
replied Charlie softly. 


| 
vy | 
\| 


| 
Want Stamp Designs. || 


Two prizes of $500 and $250 are be-| | 
ing offered to artists by the Federal 


or Edmanson, Bates & Co., Limited, 
Toronto. 


Government of Australia for the best 
designs of a series of Commonwealth! 
stamps. ii 


| diseases 


| usual 


}a 


THE COMSTOCK LODE. | 


A “Strike” That Was Destined te In-, 
fluence the World's Finances. 
“You've struck it, boys!" Thus said 
Genry Paige Comstock to Peter O'RI- 
ley and Patrick McLaughlin, who were 
his fellow prospectors in a search for 
gold in Six Mile canyon, pear the pres‘ 
ent Virginia City, then capital of Ne, 
vada. The date was June 10, 1859.) 
In that remoie spot in the American) 
wilderness by these three obscure men. 
Was mude on that day a discovery des- 
tined to affect the current of Amert-- 
can politics for a score of years and 
to have for long # disturbing influence | 


to tell the| this misunderstanding evidenced in |on the world’s tinances, 


The thing which was “struck” on 
that June day of 1850 was the vein 
covering what came to be known as 
the Comstock lode, in which were hid- 
den the richest deposits of silver ever 
tound anywhere on the globe. Their 
development years afterward simulta- 
heously with that of the silver mines’ 
of Colorado sturted the downward, 
flood in the price of silver which broke 
the old ratio between the money met-: 
als, changed the monetary system of 
the lending nations from the double to 
the single gold stundurd, incited the 
movement, beginning in 1877 under 
the leadership of Richard P, Bland, 
for the reopening of the mints to sil- 
ver on the same terms as to gold, led 
hence tu the passing of the Bland- 
Allison limited silver coinage law of 
1878 and to that of the Sherman silver 
bullion deposit act of 1890 and was 
the issue which split the two great 
parties and made havoc among the 
smaller ones in 1896, resulting in the 
act of 100 which gave statutory rec- 
ognition to the gold standard in the 
United States.—Atlantic. 

Can't Cure Inebriates. 

The municipal effort on the 
the London Council to check 
creasing drunkenness among women 
shows that more than 45 per cent 
relapsed and only a small percentage 
of the remainder were effectively re- 
formed. 


part «of 
the in- 


BABY’S TERRIBLE ECZEMA 


Hands Tied to Prevent Scratching 


i 


EVEN 
YEARS OF 
MISERY 


\ll Relieved by Lydia E. Pink- 
nam’s Vegetable Compound, 


Sikeston, Mo. — ‘For seven years I 
suffered IAAT bate 2 I was in bed 
ae ST or four or five days 
at a time ever 
month, and so wea 
I could hardly walk. 
I cramped and had 
backache and head- 
ache, and was so 
nervous and weak 
that I dreaded to 
see anyone or have 
‘ anyone move in the 
4 room. fd eid 

EY WA gave me medicine ta 
willl ease me at those 
times, and said that 1 ought to have dn 
operation. I would not listen to that, 

| and when a friend of my husband told 
| him about Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound and what it had done 
| for his wife, 1 was willing to take it. 
| Now [ look the picture of health and 
| feel like it, too. I can do my own house- 
| work, hoe my garden, and milk a cow. 
I can entertain company and enjoy 
them. I can visit when I choose, and 
walk as far as any ordinary woman, 

' any day in the month. I wish 1 could 
talk toevery suffering womanandgirl.” 
—Mrs. DeMA BeTuuneg, Sikeston, Mo. 
The most successful remedy in this 
country for the cure of all forms of 


| 


/ 


| female complaints is Lydia E. Pink 


ham’s Vegetable Compound. 

It is more widely and successfully 
used than any otner remedy. It has 
cured thousands of women who have 
been troubled with displacements, in- 
| flammation, ulceration, fibroid tumors, 

irregularities, periodic pains, backache, 

that bearing down feeling, indigestion, 
| and nervous prostration, after all other 
| means had failed. Why don’t you try it? 


| Hindsight 
“For whom is she wearing black— 
her late husband?” 


“No, for her next. She knows she 


Five Doctors Failed to Relieve, But looks well in it.”’—Judge. 


Zam-Buk Worked a Cure 
Mrs. Chas. Levere, of Prescott, 
North Channel, Ont., tells how 
Buk cured her baby. She says:—‘‘My 
baby’s head and face was one com- 
plete mass of sores. The itching and 


irritation were fearful, and the little) away 


one’s plight was rious that at 
one time we feared her ears would be 
eaten off by the disease. 

“We had to keep her hands tied for 


so 


Zam- | 


days to prevent her rubbing and 
seratching the sores. Doctor after 
doctor treated her in vain, until we 


had had five doctors. 


none of them did 
good. 

‘As a last 
ed to try Zam-Buk. The first 
did so much good that we felt 
we were at last working in the right 
direction. We _ persevered with the 
treatment until we had 
boxes, and at the end of that time 
I am glad to say Zam-Buk had effect- 
ed a complete cure.” 

For eczema, eruptions, 
ter, itch, ringworm and 
Zam-Buk 


cures 


any 


tet- 
skin 


rashes, 
similar 
is without 
cuts, burns, 


It also 
poisoning, ete. All druggists and 
stores at 50 cents a box, or post free 
for price from Zam-Buk Co., Toronto. 
Refuse imitations. 


CHANGED HIS OPINION. 


He Guessed Four Times Before He 
Properly Labeled the Crowd. 

At a banquet attended by nearly 300 
members of a fraternal order in one 
of the large cities not long ago, given 
in honor of a citizen who bad been 
elected president of the order, the or- 
chestra, after playing several selec- 
tions, struck up “Wearing of the 
Green.” Apparently everybody pres- 
ent began to sing it, almost drowning 
out the instruments, 

“It’s easy to see,” remarked one of 
the guests, “that this is an trish 
crowd.” 

Presently the orchestra began the 


| well known strains of “Die Wacbt am 
'Rhein,” and the audience sang it en 


Wuusse, 

“| see | was wrong,” said the guest. 
“This is a German crowd.” 

A few minutes tater tbe musicians 
sturted up “Dixie.” ‘There was the 
clapping of hands, and every- 
body present turned bis voice loose, 

“Avain | was wroug,” be said, "Ibis 
is a southerv crowd,” 

At last the orchestra 
“My Country, “Dis of ‘hee.” It is 
scurcely uecessary to say that every- 
bedy stood up and sang with all bis 
tight. 

"Ll take it all back,” said the guest. 
“This is an Amerivan crowd.” 

Yet be was right, in ove sense, in 
all four of bis guesses. Yes, (his is 
wonderful country,—Youtb's Com- 
panion, 


began to play 


Dad's Disgrace. 


“We dined vut last evening. Pa dis- 


| graced us as usual.” 


“As to how?” 

“Got to the end of the dinner with 
three forks and two spoons still un- 
used.”—Pittsburg Post. 


Doesn’t He, Though? 
Bach—Confess, now, Henry, you 
don’t pay as much attention to your 
wife as you did before you were mar 
ried? BH. Peck—Lord, yes! | mind 
twice as quick now.—Toledo Blade. 


A fool always wants to shorten space 
and time; a wise man wants to length- 
en both.—Roskin. 


They all agreed 
it was a frightful case of eczema, but 
permanent | 


resource we were advis- 
box 
sure 


used thirteen | Thomas’ 


equal. | 
scalds, | 
piles, abscesses, chronic sores, blood | splendidly, sir. 


Minard’s Liniment relieves neuralgia 


“IT suppose you will soon be giving 


up your motor and getting an air- 
ship?” ‘‘Not at all,” replied Mr 
Chuggins. ‘“‘There’s no fun in going 


up there and frightening a few 
eagles.’”” 


A pin. seratch may cause blood 


poison, a rusty nail cut is very apt 
to do so. Hamlins Wizard Oil used 
at once draws out all infection and 


(makes blood poison impossible. 
“There’s even more dishonesty 
politics than there used to be,”’ 
the pessimist. ‘Nowadays I 
that we don’t get more than 70 
}cent. of the votes we pay for.’ 


in 
said 
figure 
per 


Useful in Camp.—Explorers,. 
prospectors and hunters will find Dr. 
Eclectric Oil very useful in 
camp. When the feet and legs are wet 
and cold it is well to rub them freely 
with the Oil, and the result will be the 
prevention of pains in the muscles, and 
should a cut, or contusion, or sprain be 
sustained, nothing could be better as @ 
dressing or lotion. 


—‘The 


surveyors, 


Tailor raincoat suits you 
Makes you look ten 


years younger.” 
| Customer—"Good. Then you ean 
}send in the bill in 1921.”—Fliegende 


| Blaetter. 


A GENTLE LAXATIVE 
FOR THE BABY 


Stomach and bowel troubles 
cause of nine-tenths of the 
{from which little ones suffer. Let the 
little stomach and _ bowels be kept 
right and baby will be happy, healthy 


is the 
ailments 


and strong. The only sure and safe 
means of keeping baby’s stomach and 
bowels sweet and regular is to give 
him an occasional dose of Baby’s Own 
Tablets. These Tablets are a gentle 
laxative; they sweeten the stomach, 
}regulate the bowels, expel worms, 
jbreak up colds and prevent or cure 


the dozens of ailments that afflict the 
baby. The Tablets are sold by medi- 
cine dealers or by mail at 25 cents a 
box from The Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Co., Brockville, Ont 


Here is a pretty quibble from the 


{new edition of ‘Logie for the Mil- 
jlion,” which Sharper Knowlson has 
| prepared: 

David said in his wrath. All men 


are liars, 
Therefore David was a liar 
Therefore, what David said was not 
true. 
Therefore, David was not a liar 
But if David was not a liar, what, he 


said was true—namely, that all men 
are liars.—New York Globe. 
| “T understand, Mr. Joblets, that 


your son’s ambition to become an avi- 
ator, is a great trouble to you.” ‘Yes, 
it is a soar affliction.”—Baltimore 
American. 


<~SS SNYVY 


| 
DODDS 


W. N. U., No, 863. 


net Saale 


Local ~ Topics 


Thompson Whitney has been 
spending the helidays with his 
parents. Mr. and Mrs. B, T. 
Whitney. 


Mrs. 8S. D. McCrea left on 
Wednesday to make a prolong: 
ed stay with her paremts in 
Montana. 


8S. D. McCrea has accepted a 
position as travelling agent for 
the M. Rumely Oil Pull Tractor 
Company. 

H. Donnelly. who has been 
visiting his brother, returned 
with his wife to Reston, Man., 
Monday night. 

R. A.S. MacLaren was con- 
fined to his house last week for 
a few days with an attack of 
tonsolitis. 

D. M. Garrison, |. N. Amblie, 
Theo. Thompson, Bob Howard 
end Mr. Thomas were visitors 
to Medicine Hat this week. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Rogers of 
Lloydminster have been visit- 


ing their daughter, Mrs. M. L.| 


Wright, during the past two 
weeks, 


Miss Lawrence, pupil teacher 
atthe public school here, has 
been visiting friends at Calgary 
and Lethbridge during the holi- 
days. 


Owing toa ratepayers meet- 
ing being held in the I.0.0.F. 
hall on Monday next, the Y.P. 
A. will not meet till Monday 
January 15th. 


Mr’ and Mrs. W. Tole of Bur- 
dett spent the New Year with 
their daughter Mrs. 8, R. How- 
den. Their son Roy of Van- 
eouver was also present. 


Ed. Reams of Windy 
was brought into 
week suffering from a 
leg, which he sustained whilst 
riding a stone-boat, We unier- 


town 
broken 


stand he is progressing very | 


favorably. 


The usual service will be held 
in tho 1,0.0.F. hall on Sunday 
next. The Rev. Wright will 
take his subject from the sixth 
Commandment “Thou shalt not 
kill,” and will treat it more par- 
ticularly from the industrial 
side. 


A meeting of L.0.L. No, 2313, 
will be held in the I.0.0.F, hail 
on Friday, February 9th. Gen- 
eral business and conferring de- 
grees. Brethren residing in the 
district cordially invited to at 
tend. Any furtherinformation 
ean be obtained Rey. M. 
L. Wright. 


Owners of coal mines should 
tall in at the ‘Review oflice and 
get prices on business station 
ery. 
ters upon blank paper is not 
progressive, and 
wrong fimpression to the per- 
son receiving the letter. 


from 


Writing on busipess mat- 


A Cinderella dance was given 
by Mrs. B. T. Whitney at her 
residence south of town on 
Thursday of last week. A larg: 
sumber of invitations had been 


and we predict for him a change ere 
sent out, and the young folks} jon 
who were present had a most | 


Excellent mu-}| 
with a 
al 


enjoyable time. 
sie and dancing, very 

dainty supper midnight, 

made a combination that proy- 

ed extremely popular. 


E. ©, Ludtke made two deals | 
this week of considerable im-| 
portance. One was the purchase | 
from P. Hammer of Taber of | 
the north-east quarter of 11-10- 
1), the price being $23 an acre, 
He has also purchased lot) 
49. block 21, situated at the cor-| 
ner of Main street and Bow 
Avenue. This was bought of | 


Geo. Young for $2,000, 
We have just received a very 
ebviee and varied assortment | 
of stationery, suitable for letter- 
dads, circulars, etc. Ib is sur- 

ising how many. up-to-date 
‘aYmers, as well as others, aro 
pag printed writing-paper. | 
There is not a very great dif- 
ference either between printed 
gué te blank paper. Just vall 
in dni ask our prices, 


Ridge | 
last 


conveys a} 


; ‘ “ j 
wage avery enjoyable evening was 


Among the inany successful 
New Year dinner parties on 
Monday Was one given by Mrs. 
A. B. Hoaglin; the event being | 
also to celebrate the tenth an-| 
niversary of the wedding of | 
her son and daughter Mr. aud | 
Mrs. Archie Hoaglin. The spa- 
cious dining-room was benuti- 
fully decorated, and upon the 
tablo choice flowers and fruits 
had been arranged with excel 
lent taste. Mrs, Hoaglin assis- 
ted by her daughter-in-law, 
proved a most delightful hostess 
and forgot nothing that would 
and 


conduce to the pleasure 
comfort of her guests. 


A masquerade dance was held | 
in the 1.0.0.F, hall on Monday 
|(New Year's Day) and proved a 
gigantic suecess, The costumes 
many of them, were extremely 
original and novel, whilst oth- 
ers provoked much merriment | 
by their comical appearance. 
There were 26 dances upon the| 
| programe, and every one was | 
enjoyed immensely, The prizes} 
for costumes were awarded by} 
Mr. A. F, Dulmage as follows :- 
Mr. Davidson, best gentleman’s 
box of cigars; Miss Colp, best 
\ladies’, box of candy; R. BE. A. 
Colp, best gentloman’s comic, 
Xmas stocking; W. Fuller, best 
Xmas 

Che masquerade, we believe, is} 
ithe first one attembted in Bow 
urely 


{ 


| 
' ladies’ comic, stocking. | 


| Island, and its success is | 
ha forerunner of others. Among | 
| the original costumes was one} 
| island | 


representing the Bow 


| Review, worn by Mrs. A, B. 


Hoaglin. Several others also 
attracted considerable abten- 
tion. | 


‘Spring Ridge items, 


Quite a few of ou have 


gone to the Hat this week. 
i A whist party at Earnest Gage'’s on} 
Wednesday night. All are invited. | 


A large number of friends and neigh- | 


| bours sat down to a delicious turkey | 


| 


| dinner on Sunday last at D. M, Garri- 
' 


son's, and spent an exceeding] enjoy- | 

| able time. } 

The dance at Mr. Kilgoard’s on! 
Monday night war well attended. 

| Like many another gathering held} 


{ 
} under his hospitable roof it was a dis- 


tinct success, 


| Mr. W. Collie, Internatiqnal collec- | 
tor, was looking after his future wel-| 
fare in our neighborhood Sunday and 
Monday, Pearl says if everyone paid 
their debts Will would not have to be 
roing round so much, 

Mr. Jim Doram, who has been visit- | 
ing his brother Art foi j past two 
weeks, left for his home Jini tal 
Saturday last. Mr. Doram was very 
favorably impressed with uthern | 
Alberta and we hope to > him back 

testes 

This has been a very busy Christ 

mas week, dinners, parties and dances | 


Jeverywhere, The purty held at Theo. | 
| | 
Mr. | 


Thompson supplied an elegant hinch | 


| np ‘ 7 
| Thompson's was well attended. 


spent with games, cic. Theodore is} 


| one of the nicest bachelors in Alberta, 


“SUT,” 


Conservative Sweep) 


Liberals Badly Defeated in| 
Prince Edward Isiand. 


Charlottetown, P,E.1,, Jan, 1.—The 
provincial elections to-day passed off | 
quietly and the Conservative govern- 
mentachioved a remarkable victory, 
quite beyond precedent 
For geneial opi- 
nion had been that the Conse: vatives | 


in its sweep, | 


some weeks past the 


would win, and even the niost sanguine | 
were surprised at the vote, Such a 
sweep had not been anticipated, In 
Charlottetown especially, the Liberal 
were completely routed, | 
2 Conservatives, 2 Liberals, 


Halifax, Jan. 3— 


' standing of 


the parties in Prince Rdward Island is | 
twenty-eight Conservatives, and two 
Liberals. The Liberals elected are | 


Hon. John Richardson of Biddeford, 
and his 
,of We 


leader of t « position, 
league, A. Mc Wil 


All the ot ex 
Comservutivir. 


cel. 


iu Cape, | 
A t tp | 


_ The Bow Island Review 


Puts have yous tu te | S 4 4 ELL 
‘ lve 


, Briday, January Sth, 


ANTED |! 


The presence of 


every Ratepayer in 


the 1.0.0.F. Hall 


on 


Monday Next, 


January 8th 


I 


Business 


Nombiation of Candidates for 


the Village Council. 


Trade. 


(iit 


Annual Meeting of Board of 


MELTING .. 


NOTICE 


The undersigned has re-opened the Pioneer Harnoss 


shop on Bell Street, and requests the patreaage of the 
Bow Island District. 


A STOCK OF 


Harness, Saddlery, Etc. 


Of the very best quality will always 
be on hand, and the best attention 
devoted at all times to orders, 


Repairs of all kinds neatly and promptly executed 


C. G. Anderson, Prop. 


UNION BANK 


OF CANADA 


«» Will Open for Business Daily ... 


JANUARY 8th, 1912 


$40.00 Reward. Homesteaders Attention 


Strayed—Two 2 year-old Colts, one| Have you proved up and want 
| sorrel with blazed face, branded JR|& loan. Drop mea line giving 
(connected) on right hip. And the Sec., Twp. and Range 


other is @ dark roan, same brand, 
And | Wilf. Come to Yeu 


Lost since about June of this year, 
340 reward will be given upon the 
T can save you from $5 te $15 in costs. 
Agent for Credit Honcier H.C. Capi- 


recovery of suid animals. J. W. Raber 
Sec, 7-10-10, Bow Island P.O., Alta. 

tel 88,000,000. Special features. Low- 
est rate of interest: 


SESE 
Insurance written, Matufalizetion 


Notice. 
Oaths taker.. 


A.J. Reryenon desires to notify his 
PETER LE MARSH 


patrons that he will be visiting aown 
Notary Public and J.P. 


east this winter, returning early in 
Address-Winnifred or Bow Island P.O 


the spring, when he will be pleased to 
SS SEE—EE—E—_—__ 


hear from anyone having horses to 
sell or exchange. He is also making 
THE CITY 
RESTAURANT 


arrangements to have a large number 
on hand and reccomends intending 
en 
Has boen opened under entirely 
new management. 


purchasers to await his return. 
—===[=x[{[=={===[{Rnn2anann9nmn_ =": 


Lost. 


A Scotch sable collie dog, female, 
white nose, breast and front legs, and 
white ring around neck. Lost near 
Winnifred about December 6th. A 
reward of $5.00 will be given upon its 
recovery. Finder leave with Beattie 
and Bratton, or A. E, Boddy, sec, 1-12 
10, Winnifred P.O,, Alta, 


LIVERY, FEED AND 


SALE STABLES. 


Meals and Lunches et all hours. 
Good Service Guaranteed 
Bread 10c. a loaf, 8 for « quarter 


Mrs. M, Cochran Proprietress 
BOW ISLAND, ALTA. 


——————S—_—_— 
PROWSE & LYONS 


Barristers, Solicitors, Notaries, Ete. 
PROPRIETOR J. B, Lyons, - J. H. Prowse 
' Bow Island every Tuesday. 


ALTA. 


DIEU BROS . : 


Good Rigs. 
Careful Driving. 


Best Attention given to Patrons at 


QUONG SANG 


RESTAURANT 


Opposite Myrtle Hotel, 


all times 


Stables near railway 


| Meats at all Hours, 
| A ROOM TO RENT. 
Cit 1!) ‘icious Confectionery 
a LteOek oat LBo GOOD BREAD, 


pm. Sunday Selon! 5.80 p, in 
Fairight at 10,80a,m. every Sunday, 
Cortland Hill at 3.90 p.m, every 
Sundiv. 
D, \i. Garrison's at 3.30 p.m. every 
ays 


luc, @ Loaf, 3 for 6c, 
Good Laundry in connection, 
CHARLEY YIP YEN, Proprictor 


» 


